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Consumption does not 


measure demand 


“CONSUMER-DEMAND” is difficult 
to define. It measures the public’s 
willingness and capacity to pay for 
what it wants. It is regarded as 
strong when the public wants some- 
thing enough to pay a good price 
for it: it is weak when prices have 
to be made attractive in order to 
encourage sales. 

Consumer-demand for meat 
should not be confused with con- 
sumption. All the available supply 
is marketed at all times—whether 
the demand is strong or weak, and 
the packer merchandising system 
has operated so effectively that 
there is no record in recent years 
of a single quarter of beef having 
been held off the market until it 
-was unsalable. 

Sometimes demand is strong 
when supplies are large and at such 


times profits are usually satisfac- 


tory. More frequently, however, 
demand is strong when supplies 
are short and when consumption 
is low, for at such times consum- 
ers who can afford to do so, pay a 
premium in order to get what they 
want. Once in a while, general 
unemployment or other conditions 
growing out of depressions, influ- 
ence consumer-demand to such an 
extent that even a reduced supply 
of product cannot be marketed 
profitably and prices have to be 
lowered to stimulate buying. 

Meat consumption figures, there- 
fore, merely measure the amount 
produced and do not measure the 
strength of consumer-demand. The 
price, considered in relation to the 


supply, is the measure of demand. 
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THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY. U.S. A. 





Better values to customers . . . Better markets for producers 


Better earnings through efficiency 


LisTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated with the N. B. C. — 
Central standard time 7.30 P. M.-8.00 P. M. 
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FRANKLIN 


Not a Guess ina Gallon: 


OU run no risks in using Franklin 
Blackleg Bacterin. 

Positive scientific control in every 
detail of production takes all the guess- 
work out of this powerfully potent 
product. 

Every drop is pure. 

One dose confers life immunity. 

The results from millions of doses over 
a ten-year period leave no room for doubt 
or question. 

Franklin Bacterin is concentrated 10 to 
1; therefore it is quick-acting and con- 
venient. It is doubly sterilized. 


Insist on the genuine Franklin brand, 
and play safe. 


Fresh stocks at Drug Store Agencies 


O. M. 
FRANKLIN 
BLACKLEG 
SERUM CO. 


DENVER 
KANSAS CITY 
WICHITA 
ALLIANCE 
RAPID CITY 
AMARILLO 
Send Today for FORT WORTH 


FREE Calf Book a 


32 pages of interesting EL PASO 
data on Blackleg and re- 
lated subjects. Your copy SANTA MARIA 


is waiting. CALGARY 
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Our Agreement with Members 


Provides for— 


Support of the Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association by 
patronage in central-market shipments, selling through the Inter- 
mountain or member agencies. Members may ship to any market 
that is to their advantage. 


Direct selling service by this organization, where possible and desired. 
Sales at home may be made without any payment to this association, 
providing there is no indebtedness to the association or credit cor- 


poration. 


A field service and market information service is being developed for 
assistance to members in their marketing. 


Perpetual membership unless canceled by member or association. 


WE EXTEND READY CREDIT AT REASONABLE RATES 


For complete information write to 


INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


401 Live Stock Exchange Building 


Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
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Profits in Feeding Steers of Various Ages. 
BY A. F. VASS | 


University of Wyoming A 


Colorado, Montana, and the Dakotas show that 

the cattle ranges, as a rule, can be used to 
better advantage by producing two-year-old steers 
for the feed-lots, rather than calves. Some of the 
results of these studies were given in the September, 
1930, issue of THE PRODUCER. The baby-beef idea 
has carried with it the recommendation that the 
feeders should insist on the younger animals for the 
feed-lot, because these are what the consumer is 
demanding, and because they will make more eco- 
nomical gains. 

The Nebraska Experiment Station has made very 
careful studies of the comparative profits in feeding 
steers of various ages, and has concluded that the 
three-year-old steers returned a profit of $1.82 per 
head, and $2.26 profit per $100 investment in cattle, 
whereas the calves returned a profit of $8.89 per 
head, and $29.40 profit per $100 investment. These 
results have often been cited to show that the feeder 
can make more profit in feeding calves than in feed- 
ing older steers. If the feeders followed these recom- 
mendations, it would result in discrimination against 
the western steers, which are largely of the older 
classes. The fact that the Nebraska Station in one 
of its recent publications entered the calves at $7.57 
and the two-year-old steers at $7.78 does not bear 
out the recommendation that calves are worth con- 
siderably more than the older steers. 

Dan Casement replied to the above-mentioned arti- 
cle in THE PRODUCER by saying that the calves did 
command a 2-cent premium above the two- and three- 
year-olds, but our range and feed-lot studies in Wyo- 


(J cars INVESTIGATIONS IN WYOMING, 





ae 


ming do not substantiate this. The Nebraska report 
goes to the other extreme and values the calf below 
the two-year-old steer. 

The Nebraska results, in which the calves showed 
better returns than the older steers, may be explained 
by the fact that the three-year-old steers were kept 
in the feed-lot for 200 days, or 100 days after they 
were ready for the market. If they had been mar- 
keted at the end of the 100-day period (and the 
author states that they could have been sold for fin- 
ished beef after 75 to 100 days in the feed-lot), the 
results would have shown a greater profit on the 
three-year-olds above the calves than was shown on 
the calves above the three-year-olds, when the latter 
were kept in the feed-lot 100 days too long. The loss 
due to holding the steers in the feed-lots for 100 
days after they were ready for market was approxi- 
mately $15 per head. The gain on the older steers 
during the first 100 days was 329 pounds, whereas 
the gain for the: last 100 days was only 188 pounds, 
or 43 per cent less, with a larger feed bill. 

The feeder makes his profit on the spread between 
the price he pays for the feeder cattle and the price 
he receives for the finished animals that are ready 
for the packing plants. Feed-lot gains, as such, cost 
from $11.70 to $17 per cwt., depending on such fac- 
tors as age and price of feed, and are put on at a 
loss. The less gain the feeder has to put on in order 
to finish the animal, the better his chances for suc- 
cess, as his profit is made on the spread in price per 
cwt. between the feeder and the slaughter animals, 
rather than on the gains in weight put on in the 
feed-lot. 
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Feeders Pay for Condition 


The following erroneous statement, given in a 
recent book on beef production, assumes that the 
feeder makes his profits on the gains, rather than on 
the spread in price due to the finish: “Most cattle- 
feeders do not want too much condition on the steers 
they buy for feeding. Gains on thin steers are much 
more rapid and cheaper, and the cattle-feeder expects 
to have the advantage of these cheap gains.” The 
author of the above statement was not familiar with 
the prices paid for feeder cattle, or he would have 
known that the nearer the animals are to a finished 
condition, the more nearly the price paid by the 
feeder approaches the price being paid for slaughter 
cattle. The feeder knows that the gains he can put 
on in the feed-lot will cost him more than he will 
receive per pound for the finished animals. 

It is a well-recognized fact that the younger the 
animal, the greater the gains per 100 pounds of feed; 
but this gain, as a rule, is not sufficient to make up 
for the loss on the longer feed period required by the 
calves. The prices paid for the feeder cattle have 
some influence on the relative profits on calves as 
against two-year-old and three-year-old steers. 
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Photo by C. J. Belden. 
RANGE STEER CALVES COST MORE PER POUND THAN ANY OTHER CLASS OF RANGE BEEF 


The accompanying tables are the result of exten- 
sive investigations in the feed-lots on farms, and on 
experiment stations in the feeding areas adjoining 
the range country, and give a comparison of all items 
of cost in feeding calves, yearlings, two-year-olds, 
and three-year-olds. The initial weights are based 
on well-bred range animals as they come from the 
mountain-valley ranches. Cattle from the prairie 
ranches will, as a rule, be somewhat lighter. The 
steers in the different classes are given an entering 
value of $6, $7, $8, $9, and $10 per cwt. 


The feeding rations are based on feeds and prices 
prevailing in the sugar-beet areas over a period of 
years. The prices and amounts are given in detail, 
in order that the feeders who wish to use a different 
ration may make substitutions to fit their local condi- 
tions. Prices of feeds are the determining factors in 
working out a practical ration. The daily gains and 
efficient use of the feed by the different classes of 
animals are given due consideration in determining 
the ration. The high prices that the experiment 
stations usually pay for their feeds are not taken 
into consideration. If hay prices advance to $14 per 
ton in a given area, due to a greatly stimulated feed- 
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INITIAL COST, FEEDING AND OTHER ITEMS OF COST, FINAL COST, NECESSARY FEEDING MARGIN 
ON SIX- TO TEN-CENT STEERS OF VARIOUS AGES 

























































STEER CALVES ONE-YEAR-OLD STEERS 
LINE I a a a a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
See OE TOE PO ON nisi i dcc etic ve cs deeds deketeatedseaes $ 6.00 | $ 7.00 | $ 8.00 | $ 9.00 | $10.00 $ 6.00 | $ 7.00 | $ 8.00 | $ 9.00 | $10.00 
pO | Tee ere CRE er rt Ler re et 24.00 28 .00 32.00 36.00 40.00 39.36 | 45.92 52.48 59 .04 65.60 
3. Feed cost per steer— 
G.  “GREMEE— =, WE BE HOE SOR on on bie ac Sake ceecawccnaves 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.53 14.53 14.53 14.53 14.53 
Di a, AE GI ee GO oii sik oie Se tach didencestenvere 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.97 6.97 6.97 6.97 6.97 
Cs SRR re Weis GE Oe Oe Gia oi ao nie oc Side heave cdwacccavn 5.60 5.60 5.60 5.60 5.60 6.97 6.97 6.97 6.97 6.97 
7. Cottonseed cake, at $40 per tom. ..... ccc ccccesccccccvccccecce 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.65 
le MUNNN OE Fini ioc ces cd etvbcncdae sant paconeeanaenen 0.98 1.14 1.31 1.47 1.63 1.38 1.61 1.84 2.07 2.30 
Ps NE CONE I Be av oie wince cdinina dd dewuaicesnacasnwer aban 1.08 1.08 1.08 1.08 1.08 0.96 0.96 0.96 0.96 0.96 
De Sa rs Ge ON ose sd enw wee cndowcacaeeceeswee 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.32 3.32 3.32 3.32 3.32 
RA Pee EN RP II os as ideo cies Wapiewencdnaenstaeeweeaw ener. 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 
12. Building and equipment CRAG. 2... csc ccc cecccsescdecceccevsve 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
13. General farm and miscellaneous expense.............00-000e ee eee 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Dy IE hat irks ehh cwibs cn SdeeRaGhscekee weaken e@emea en 0.67 0.73 0.80 0.86 0.92 0.79 0.88 0.97 1.05 1.13 
15. Marketing expense, at $1 per cwt. (feed in transit)..........-.---+ 7.40 7.40 7.40 7.40 7.40 9.71 9.71 9.71 9.71 9.71 
IG; BERG 2 Boa choi dakics.k chen Renda mamnteeKne bes eenetesae 71.19 75.41 79.65 83 .87 88 .09 90.47 97.35 | 104.23 | 111.10 | 117.97 
17. Credit for fertilizer, at 75 cents per tom... ...cccccccccscccecccce 3.29 3.29 3.29 3.29 3.29 3.41 3.41 3.41 3.41 3.41 
SS CA ee PAN sk ik nw cde ied cdickecccdcee Gres eeteseowe 67.90 | 72.12 76.36 | 80.58 84.80 87.08 | 93.94 | 100.82 | 107.69 | 114.56 
Pe. Se CE GEMINENIR oi dit icicnee cde ese citsa ed ccteneecaawes 9.18 9.75 10.32 10.89 11.46 8.97 9.67 10.38 11.09 11.80 
20. Necessary spread to pay all costs, including labor ..........-.-.-- 3.18 2.75 2.32 1.89 1.46 2.97 2.67 2.38 2.09 1.80 
Be, OU OE OE Tr Ie NN oo ie hie stew Niapseks cee need he ses <Eues 9.06 9.06 9.06 9.06 9.06 10.20 10.20 10.20 10.20 10.20 
22. Other feed-lot cnsta per 100 Tha: gli. 6... cece cc cc ecseseeces 2.64 2.71 2.78 2.84 2.91 2.95 3.05 3.15 3.25 3.35 
23. Total feed-lot costs per 100 Ibs. gain 2... 6... cccccccescecsccccece 11.70 11.77 11.84 11.90 11.97 13.15 13.25 13.35 13.45 13.55 
24. Credit for fertilizer per 100 Ibs. gain ...............cceeeeeeeeeee 0.97 0.97 0.97 0.97 0.97 1.27 1.27 1.27 1.27 1.27 
25. Feeding costs less fertilizer per 100 Ibs. gain .............0.0+-+5- 10.73 10.80 10.87 10.93 11.00 11.88 11.98 12.08 12.18 12.28 
26. Mamripetings Goete er 100 TOR. GAA ook kc cs cieccc tera cevsieeas cue 2.18 2.18 2.18 2.18 2.18 3.08 3.08 3.08 3.08 3.08 
27. Total charges less credit per 100 Ibs. gain ................-000 00. 12.91 12.98 13.05 13.11 13.18 14.96 15.06 15.16 16.26 16.36 
28. Cost per ewt. gain where feeder supplies feed, labor, equipment, and 
DOE V TUE E5555 ish ws oS. ¥ck Based Cadedencusneneesdusew nets 10.45 10.46 10.48 10.50 10.52 11.62 11.65 11.68 11.70 11.73 
TWO-YEAR-OLD STEERS THREE-YEAR-OLD STEERS 
LINE _—_— oo o[——— ope or dL I 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
as Pe Oe PN NO hee go dare dic ac a0 nade nea catahien teeeiauaee $ 6.00 | $ 7.00 | $ 8.00 | $ 9.00 | $10.00 | $ 6.00 | $ 7.00 | $ 8.00 | $ 9.00 | $10.00 
a .- SE WE i  o ooracb oik nics GSS Seaaan Kawau akowees 53.52 62.44 71.36 80.28 89 .20 67.20 78 .40 89.60 | 100.80 | 112.00 
3. Feed cost per steer— 
S. “Goria, HO RS Or CO asics cise cheese kee cleasen 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 
5. Ree Oe le CE OORia dickies oa doieeasnsu dea cuencncees 6.85 6.85 6.85 6.85 6.85 6.45 6.45 6.45 6.45 6.45 
Gi RG, ris Sie ee OO Eo acco ei nie cee emdnednee sale 7.45 7.45 7.45 7.45 7.45 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
7 < QeeRoaeed Che, G0 GA DEE WON iio sib cn cinc te viiacincceve. 3.72 3.72 3.72 3.72 3.72 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 
Oo, Rey GUNN WINES BU Bs ere ini peels hats eis ee kkad wewaseced dee weakdes 1.56 1.82 2.08 2.34 2.60 1.57 1.83 2.09 2.35 2.61 
i, ay Ce NN OW Oia 5 So ono ans SSW Sie Ch cdw en cneae se Skeeedas 0.78 0.78 0.78 0.78 0.78 0.56 0.56 0.56 0.56 0.56 
10; Dae Ae OE OG BOP ONG one soo iks has cawardbamcvacatéinnnunes 3.22 3.22 3.22 3.22 3.22 3.08 3.08 3.08 3.08 3.08 
DD ee IE SENN NINE Cie bes 5 oecclh cue Wae awa emuetapelnceawen 1.21 1.21 1.21 1.21 1.21 1.23 1.23 1.23 1.23 1.23 
12. Building and equipment charge. ........cccccccccccccccccscccce 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
13. General farm and miscellaneous expense..............0.0eeeeeeee 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
MES: BE ONES as on Che waucica sh evdwas Gie HeukeedidateuduudeuwtuM 0.77 0.86 0.95 1.05 1.14 0.67 0.75 0.84 0.93 1.01 
15. Marketing expense, at $1 per cwt. (feed in transit)................ 11.71 11.71 11.71 11.71 11.71 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 
3G), SOME GE tw cence teenaged canes tar ctedea hte siuacawweces a 105.59 | 114.86 | 124.13 | 133.41 | 142.68 | 117.41 | 128.95 | 140.50 | 152.05 | 163.59 
IZ. Credit for ferttiiner, at 75 cents per Goth. oc cic ciieccastecescsccess 3.33 3.33 3.33 3.33 3.33 2.98 2.98 2.98 2.98 2.98 
St Ke NG en UCIT i gat cc crpawnciwdas ah eeans caeeeeaws 102.26 | 111.53 | 120.80 | 130.08 | 139.35 | 114.43 | 125.97 | 137.52 | 149.07 | 160.61 
SU. Ce OE UG: A I Si gis onic Av tic cckewonctancekuadcecesouwe 8.73 9.52 10.32 11.11 11.90 8.48 9.33 10.19 11.04 11.90 
20. Necessary spread to pay all costs, including labor ................ 2.73 2.52 2.32 2.11% 1.90 2.48 2.33 2.19 2.04 1.90 
Rh; PO CN Oe I I NS oo kc be we aeek e dAWSeR Ne Cu eenenawe 11.23 11.23 11.23 11.23 11.23 12.22 12.22 12.22 12.22 12.22 
22. Other feed-Jot costs per 100 Ibs. gain ........ cece eee eee eee eee 3.24 3.37 3.49 3.62 3.74 4.18 4.33 4.48 4.63 4.78 
23. Total feed-lot costs per 100 Ibs. gain ........ cc cece cece cece cece 14.47 14.60 14.72 14.85 14.97 16.40 16.55 16.70 16.85 17.00 
24. Credit for fertilizer ver 100 The. gain 2.0.66 cececcccccccscccvces 1.19 1.19 1.19 1.19 1.19 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
25. Feeding costs less fertilizer per 100 Ibs. gain..................005 13.28 13.41 13.53 13.66 13.78 15.10 15.25 15.40 15.55 15.80 
26. Marketing conte fer 100 TDG; Gait ii odin cieiciic cc wcdsciisousaceden 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.20 5.87 5.87 5.87 5.87 5.87 
27. Total charges less credit per 100 Ibs, gain ...................000. 17.48 17.61 17.73 17.86 17.98 20 .97 21.12 21.27 21.42 21.67 
28. Cost per ewt. gain where feeder supplies feed, labor, equipment, and 
PEGUEVUD TONE ooo FSU 5e edd xs Richa Chae Kee ced etinwentuees 12.71 12.75 12.78 12.81 12.84 13.98 14.02 14.06 14.10 14.13 
Pounds 
Class of Cattle ‘. Initial Days on Feed Gain per | Total Gain Final minis Desth Loss ee een 
Weight (Ibs.) Day (Ibs.) (Ibs.) Weight (Jbs.) per Man (per Cent) at &. 
Grain | Hay |w.BPicsc.| S% 
CON is ede de cwces 400 200 1.7 340 740 235 1.50 6 7.0 28 0.8 6.6 
SOMME. kncegeckaes 656 166 1.9 315 971 200 1.25 7 8.4 42 1.1 7.4 
Two-year-olds....... 892 133 2.1 279 1,171 165 1.00 8 10.3 56 1.4 8.2 
Three-year-olds...... 1,120 100 2.3 230 1,350 130 0.75 9 12.9 70 a7 9.0 
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ing enterprise, the live stock should be given credit 
for some of the increase in hay prices; for without 
them it would sell for much less. 

Live-stock feeding operations are recommended 
on those farms that have a surplus of the cheaper 
and bulkier feeds which can be marketed through 
live stock to good advantage, and at the same time 
have the residues left for soil improvement. If the 
farmer can, over a period of years, sell his crops at 
prices above those given in the table, and still main- 
tain his soil fertility, it might be advisable for him to 
give up the fattening of live stock; but experience has 
shown that it cannot be done. 

The feeding rations, days on feed, gains per day, 
death loss, steers handled per man, and pounds of 
digestive nutrients required for one pound’s gain are 
based on farm conditions rather than on those 
secured on experiment stations. If any feeder finds 
that his conditions are different from those given in 
the table, he can readily correct for the difference by 
using his own figures for that particular item. Iden- 
tical results will never be secured on any two farms. 


Explanation of Tables 


Calves starting at 400 pounds, and finishing in 200 days 
weighing 740 pounds, will put on about 1.7 pounds of gain 
per day, and require 6.6 pounds’ total digestible nutrients 
for 1 pound of gain. One man can handle 235 head where 
the feed is handy. 

The yearlings are entered weighing 656 pounds, and are 
credited with a gain of 1.9 pounds per day for 166 days. 
They make somewhat less gains per 100 pounds of feed than 
are made by the calves. One man can handle 200 head of 
this class of cattle. 

The two-year-olds are taken as a standard, as more of 
this group are fed. They weigh 892 pounds as they come from 
the ranges, and will finish in a four- to five-month period. 
Their gains per day are somewhat higher, and the death loss 
is lower, than in the case of the calves and yearlings. 


The three-year-old steers will weigh about 1,120 pounds, 
depending on the breeding and condition, when they enter the 
feed-lot, and are ready for the packing plant in about three 
months. The better the condition of the animals on entering 
the feed-lot, the shorter the feeding period. Many of the 
three-year-old steers from the Wyoming ranges go direct to 
the packer, and thereby command a cent or two per pound 
above the price being paid for feeder cattle. The death-loss 
percentage is less on the three-year-olds, due to the shorter 
feed period and the fact that they finish more naturally at 
that age. 

The feeds making up the ration are the ones commonly 
used, with corn or barley supplying the grain concentrates. 
There is considerable difference of opinion regarding the use 
of cottonseed cake at $40 per ton, with grain and hay selling 
at $25 and $10 per ton, respectively. Excellent results have 
been secured both with and without the cake. The amount 
of available pulp determines the amount that can be used in 
the ration to best advantage. Wet beet-pulp soon becomes a 
limiting factor in the development of the feeding enterprise 
on our irrigated projects. The finishing of live stock is 
almost an essential part of a well-organized sugar-beet farm, 
as it enables the farmer to make efficient use of his by-prod- 
ucts and maintain the fertility of the soil. Lack of a proper 
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crop rotation, combined with the correct live-stock enterprise, 
has been one of the chief causes of failure on our irrigated 
lands. 

Interest is allowed on the purchase price of the animals 
and feed for the entire period at 7 per cent on the steers and 
6 per cent on the feed. There is usually a spread of 1 per 
cent between what a man pays and what he receives as inter- 
est. It seems to be a common practice among some investi- 
gators to allow interest on the feed for one-half of the feed- 
ing period. This is not the correct way to handle the charge, 
if interest is figured on the entering value of the steer, as 
the feeder receives no return for his investment in feed until 
the animals are sold. 

Man labor is based on a $4-per-day rate where one man 
handles 165 head of two-year-old steers, or a corresponding 
number of the other classes. Horse or truck labor is based 
on one team per man, or the equivalent amount of truck labor. 
The building and equipment charges are placed at $1 per 
head. The general farm or overhead is placed at 50 cents per 
head. The feeding enterprise on the farm should carry its 
share of the building, equipment, and general farm expense 
items. 

Death loss is based on 1% per cent loss on the calves, 
1% per cent on the yearlings, 1 per cent on the two-year-olds, 
and % per cent on the three-year-olds. These figures are 
based largely on the period the steers are in the feed-lots. 
The losses on the younger animals would in many cases be 
higher in proportion than the above figures, due to the fact 
that the younger the animal, the more difficult it is to feed 
heavily without loss. It is a natural process for the older 
steers to finish, whereas it is more of a forcing process with 
the calves. 

The marketing charge 1s figured at $1 per cwt., which 
represents the cost from the ranch to the market, with a feed 
in transit. This item will vary in the different areas and 
under the different systems of marketing. 

The total charges include the initial cost, all feed-lot 
expenses, and marketing, and range from $71.19 on the $6- 
per-cwt. calves to $88.09 on the $10-per-cwt. calves. Liz 16 
gives the total charges for the different classes of cé 


Main Objects of Feeding 


The two main objects in feeding are to secure a home 
market for the cheap feeds and by-products, and to keep as 
much of the organic matter on the farm as is possible, in 
order to maintain and improve the fertility of the soil. The 
value of the fertilizer should, therefore, be a credit to the 
animal, and is given a value of 75 cents per ton. It might 
not have this value in certain areas, and a far greater value 
in others. 

The total charge, less the credit for fertilizer, is given in 
line 18, and represents the cost of the animal at the market. 
This figure divided by the weight of the animal gives the cost 
per cwt., or what the animal should sell for in order to pay all 
feeding and marketing costs and a fair wage for labor. 


The necessary spread, or the difference between the price 
per cwt. paid to the producer on the range and the price 
received by the feeder for the finished animals at the terminal 
market, is given in line 20 for the different classes of animals 
entering the feed-lot at prices ranging from $6 to $10 per 
ewt. The spread required on a 6-cent feeder calf is $3.18, 
compared with $2.48—the spread required on a 6-cent three- 
year-old steer. As the price per cwt. of the feeder animals 
increases, the necessary spread decreases. This decrease is 
more noticeable in the case of the calves, where it ranges from 
$3.18 to $1.46 per cwt. As the entering price per cwt. in- 
creases $1, the necessary spread decreases 43 cents. Feeder 
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calves entering at 13 cents would require no spread, as gains 
can be put or at 13 cents per pound. 

The necessary spread on the 6-cent yearlings starts at 
$2.97 per cwt. and decreases to $1.80, or at the rate of 29 
cents for every $1 per cwt. increase in the entering value. It 
requires approximately the same spread to feed an $8-per- 
cwt. calf as it does to feed an $8 yearling. As the price for 
feeders increases above $8 per cwt., it becomes more profitable 
to feed calves, provided the feeder and fat prices for the two 
classes remain constant and are the same. 


The $6-per-cwt. two-year-olds can be fed on a spread of 
$2.78, and the $10 animals on a $1.90 spread. The necessary 
spread decreases 21 cents as the entering value of the steers 
increases $1 per cwt. The necessary spread on the $8-per- 
cewt. two-year-olds is $2.32, or approximately the same as that 
required on the $8-per-cwt. calves and yearlings. 

The necessary spread on the three-year-old steers is $2.48 
for the $6-per-cwt. feeders, and $1.90 for the $10 feeders. 
The spread decreases 15 cents per cwt. as the entering value 
increases $1 per cwt. The 6-cent three-year-old feeder steers 
require a spread of $2.48 per cwt., whereas the calves require 
a spread of $3.18, or 50 cents more per cwt. In the case of 
the 10-cent feeders, the calves can be fed on a spread of $1.46, 
whereas the three-year-old steers require $1.90, or 44 cents 
more per cwt. 

The item of spread brings out the fact that, if the differ- 
ent-aged steers enter the feed-lot at the same values per cwt., 
and sell at a corresponding increase due to the finished condi- 
tion, the older animals will give better returns when the price 
of the feeder animal is under $8 per cwt. If the prices for 
feeder cattle are over $8 per cwt., the calves will give the 
best returns. If the feeder calves are selling for $1 per cwt. 
more than the other classes, it would not be advisable to feed 
them, even with $10-per-cwt. feeder prices, unless the prices 
being paid for the fat animals are higher on the younger stuff. 


A study of the fat-cattle prices during the last ten years 
shows that there is very little difference between the prices 
paid for fat steers of different weights. The heavy steers are 
more often the market toppers, and the fat steers above 1,100 
pounds have, as a rule, commanded a better price than the 
fat steers weighing under 1,100 pounds. In the case of 
feeder-cattle prices, the steers weighing over 800 pounds have 
sold for about the same price as the steers weighing less than 
800 pounds. From 1922 to 1928 the heavier feeder steers 
commanded a premium, and from 1928 to the present time 
the lighter steers have commanded a slight premium. This 
practice of the feeder bears out the results of the feeding 
table, that it may be more profitable to feed the older steers 
on a rising market and the younger steers on a falling market. 


Beef from Older Steers More Desirable 


A recent Iowa publication (Station Bulletin No. 272) 
gives the results of investigations on the quality and palata- 
bility of beef from the different-aged steers. The beef from 
the two-year-old and yearling steers was found to be more 
desirable than beef from calves in both the feeder and fin- 
ished stages. The roasts from the older animals were also 
found to be more palatable than the roasts from the calves. 
The fact that the consumer has long recognized the above is 
shown by the prices that he has been willing to pay for the 
better-finished beef. The men who have been the strong advo- 
cates of baby beef seem to have been the only ones who were 
misled. 

Another argument that has been used to show the advan- 
tage of feeding the younger animals is that there is less spec- 
ulation in: feeding calves and yearlings, due to the fact that, 
if prices go down, there will not be so great a loss on the 
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original investment in cattle. The above is a true statement 
when feeding on a falling market, but the reverse holds true 
when feeding on a rising market. When prices are going up, 
the greater the initial weight of the steer, the greater the 
feeding profit. The fact that the above argument can be used 
on either side of the question makes it of doubtful value. 
Feeder prices during the past season were slightly higher on 
the younger animals, due to the declining price level. 

Line 21 shows the feed cost per 100 pounds’ gain. This 
cost ranges from $9.06 on the calves, $10.20 on the yearlings, 
$11.23 on the two-year olds, to $12.22 on the three-year-olds. 
The older the animal, the greater the amount of feed needed 
for 100 pounds of gain. This fact has led many people to the 
erroneous conclusion that it would be more profitable to feed 
the younger animals. Other feed-lot costs also increase as 
the age of the animal increases. 

The total feed-lot costs per 100 pounds’ gain are given in 
line 23, and range from $11.70 on the 6-cent calves to $17 on 
the 10-cent three-year-old stéers. The credit for fertilizer 
per 100 pounds’ gain increases with the age of the animal. 
The feeding costs, less the fertilizer credit, per 100 pounds’ 
gain are given in line 25. The marketing costs per 100 
pounds’ gain, as given in line 26, increase from $2.18 on the 
calves to $5.87 on the older steers. This is due to the less gain 
on the older steers in proportion to their final weight. 

The total charges less credit per 100 pounds’ gain are 
given in line 27, and the results range from $12.91 on the 
6-cent calves to $21.67 on the 10-cent three-year-old steers. 
This line shows very clearly why the feeder must have the 
“feeding margin” or “spread,” inasmuch as his costs per 100 
pounds’ gain are considerably more than the price per cwt. 
which he can expect to receive for the finished animal. Calves 
can be fed and marketed at a cost of $13 per cwt. for the 
gain put on in the feed-lot. The yearlings require $15 per 
ewt. gain, the two-year-olds require $17.75, and the three- 
year-olds about $21.25. 

There is at the present time considerable interest in the 
question as to the price the feeder should receive for gains put 
on in the feed-lot, when the producer supplies the cattle and 
pays the marketing costs. Line 28 shows the price per cwt. 
that the feeder should receive where he supplies the feed, 
labor, equipment, and buildings, stands the death loss, and 
receives the fertilizer. In the case of calves, the feeder should 
receive approximately $10.50 per 100 pounds’ gain. The cost 
is about $11.70 per cwt. on the yearlings, $12.75 per cwt. on 
the two-year-olds, and $14 per cwt. on the three-year-olds. 
The older the animals, the greater the cost per 100 pounds’ 
gain, due to the less growth with a given amount of feed, 
labor, and other costs. 


Summary 


A study over a period of years shows that there 
is no more profit in feeding calves and yearlings than 
in feeding two-year-old and three-year-old steers, 
when the feeder and fat-cattle prices for the differ- 
ent-aged groups are the same. At $8 per cwt., feed- 
ers of the different classes require about the same 
spread for profitable feeding. 

The more nearly the price of feeder cattle ap- 
proaches the cost of gains put on in the feed-lot, the 
more favorable the conditions for feeding the 
younger animals. The lower the price of feeder 
cattle, the more favorable the conditions for feeding 
the older steers. The average price of feeder steers, 
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over a long period of years, favors feeding the older 
steers. The ranch price for feeder steers will aver- 
age under $8 per cwt. rather than above it. 

When feeder prices are low, less spread is required 
in feeding the older steers as compared with the 
calves, whereas less spread is required in feeding the 
calves as compared with the older steers when feeder 
prices are high. As the price per pound of feeder 
cattle approaches the cost of the feed-lot gain, the 
spread necessary for successful feeding becomes less. 

A study of feeder prices, necessary spread, and 
fat-cattle prices of the different-aged cattle during 
the last twenty years does not warrant the feeder in 
paying a premium of a cent or two for feeder calves 
in preference to two-year-old and three-year-old 
steers. 

The cost per cwt. gain in the feed-lot is less on 
calves than on the older steers, but the profit, due to 
the spread in price between feeder and finished cattle, 
is greater on the older steers. 

There is less loss in feeding calves than in feed- 
ing older steers on a declining cattle market, and 
more profit in feeding older steers than in feeding 
calves and yearlings on a rising cattle market. 

There is little or no difference in the market prices 
over a period of years for the different-aged cattle of 
the same quality and condition. The same is true 
of the finished animals. The older animals command 
a premium on a rising market, and the younger ones 
on a falling market. 

The older steers require more feed per 100 pounds’ 
gain, make greater daily gains, finish in a shorter 
period, and are superior to the calves in the quality 
and palatability of the meat. 


LOOKING TOWARD THE CORN BELT 


BY F. E. MOLLIN 


ACH YEAR, AS THE WESTERN SHIPPING SEASON 

is about to open, anxious eyes are cast toward that vast 
feeding-ground in the Middle West ordinarily described as 
the “Corn Belt.” No farmer in that area is more concerned 
over crop prospects than is his western neighbor. A good 
crop means a strong demand for feeder animals to consume 
it; a short crop, the reverse. Anxiety is increased this year 
by drought in many parts of the Northwest, making it impos- 
sible to hold back shipments. 

The year 1931 has been a period of startling upsets—of 
chaotic conditions that have bewildered the best-informed and 
most conservative business men. In the midst of this whirl- 
pool, many live-stock feeders in the winter of 1930-31 suffered 
large losses. Experience, however, has shown them that the 
“in-and-outer” invariably loses, and that those who stick to 
it year after year, operating on a conservative basis, accom- 
plish at least the primary purpose for which they enter the 
business—namely, to find a market for much otherwise unmar- 
ketable feed, and to preserve the fertility of the soil on their 
farms. 

With these considerations in mind, the prospect for an 
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active demand for feeder stock at this writing (August 3) 
appears excellent. In spite of the long-continued heat wave 
and the onslaught of millions of grasshoppers, a fair corn 
crop still seems probable. While the barley, oats, and hay 
crops have been shortened by drought and heat, there are 





STEERS FROM GUNNISON, COLORADO 
(Fed by John Adelson, Clarks, Nebraska) 


large carry-overs from last year’s corn crop, and, with the 
increasing use of wheat as a stock food, and the extremely 
low prices prevailing for all feeds, a strong demand for four- 
legged feed-grinders is on the horizon. The recent improve- 
ment in the market for fed cattle and the light movement 
into feed-lot areas in recent weeks also have had an encour- 
ing effect. 

In the areas that were stricken by drought last year an 
unusually strong demand for replacement animals is expected. 


One hurdle must be overcome, and that is the financial 
one. Many banks have failed in the Corn Belt during the 
past twelve months. New sources of credit must be made 
available for feeders in those communities. There are indi- 
cations that the federal intermediate credit banks are alive 
to the situation. They can help tremendously by granting 
ample lines of credit on feed-lot paper. The credit corpora- 
tions crganized by the co-operatives aligned with the Federal 





STEERS FROM NORTH PARK, COLORADO 
(Fed by A, C, Anderson, Polk, Nebraska) 


Farm Board are more numerous and stronger than they were 
a year ago. The credit corporations owned by other co-opera- 
tives and by private interests, and the regular commercial 
credit facilities, all, no doubt, will co-operate to meet the 
emergency. There should be no hesitation on their part, with 
values on the exceedingly conservative basis that exists today. 
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The pictures that accompany this article show what a 
few months’ feeding does to good-quality western steers. As 
I sojourned in Nebraska a few weeks ago, I saw many of my 
old friends emptying their feed-lots of long-fed cattle, losing 
plenty of money, and immediately buying thinner cattle for 
replacement purposes. “Make it where you lost it” is their 
motto. I am sure that every western producer wishes them 
well. The interests of the two groups are too closely identi- 
fied to permit any other consideration. Give the feeder a 
break, and he will make a market for your live stock. 


THE FLEXIBLE PROVISION AND THE 
HIDE TARIFF 


; BY CHESTER H. GRAY 
Director of Legislation, American Farm Bureau Federation 


HE RECENT EFFORT BEFORE THE UNITED 

States Tariff Commission, under the terms of the flexible 
provision, of the American National Live Stock Association, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, and the National 
Co-operative Milk Producers’ Federation, to secure a 50 per 
cent increase in the rate of duty on hides shows the inade- 
quacy of the cost-of-production formula as a basis upon which 
all rates of duty are to be laid. 

That the farm organizations are not alone in recognizing 
the inadequacy of this formula is demonstrated by some 
expressions in the report of the Tariff Commission to the 
President in regard to this investigation. For instance, we find 
it stated: “Any cost study of hides and skins would, therefore, 
involve a consideration of the costs of beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
and veal calves.” This shows conclusively that, in the opinion 
of the Tariff Commission, the ascertainment of the cost of 
production of hides and skins goes much farther than merely 
the costs on those two articles. One might be justified in 
saying that evidently the Tariff Commission feels that the 
ascertainment of the exact cost of production of hides and 
skins of cattle is very much like trying to find what it costs 
to produce the peel of the potato, or the skin of an apple, 
separate and apart from the commodity as a whole. 


The sort of cost ascertainment which is required in the 
investigation of the rate of duty on hides and skins of cattle 
is, indeed, a most intricate one, and goes far to prove that the 
basis of tariff rates might well be something other than costs 
of production. 

The Tariff Commission, farther along in its report to the 
President, says: 


“Relative values of beef, hides and skins, and other by- 
products, controlling factors in allocating costs to the respec- 
tive products, have for the past ten years shown wide vari- 
ation from normal relationships, owing to causes other than 
cost of production.” 


The commission further states: 


“Costs of production of dairy cattle are incurred pri- 
marily with the end in view of producing milk and butterfat 
for sale. The dairy cow is slaughtered as an end-product of 
this production, and her hide is a by-product of this end-product. 
To arrive at the cost of producing her hide would, therefore, 
be difficult, and the data when obtained would be of doubtful 
value. Even more questionable would be the costs ascertained 
for calfskins, which are a by-product of calves. Calves are 
produced primarily neither for meat nor for skin, but to 
maintain milk and butterfat production.” 


Before making our appearances before the Tariff Com- 
mission in its public hearing upon this matter, every imagi- 
nable method was investigated, so that we could arrive at 
the soundest possible basis upon which to build our cost fig- 
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ures relative to hides and skins of cattle. We were constantly 
confronted, however, with the necessity of keeping on the 
cost-of-production basis, because the flexible provision recog- 
nizes no other formula that the Tariff Commission dares use. 
But when we tried to take the hide off the cattle, so to speak, 
and show what its costs were, we encountered some of the 
same difficulties which the Tariff Commission, in the quota- 
tion above given, recognizes in its report to the President. 

Continuing along this line of thought, the Tariff Com- 
mission further states to the President: 


“Hides and skins are imported from more than fifty for- 
eign countries, in a wide variety of grades, weights, and 
qualities. The nearest approach to comparability between the 
foreign and domestic product is probably between ‘frigorifico’ 
steer hides imported from Argentina and certain grades of 
domestic packer hides. But should the change in rate be lim- 
ited to these particular classes of hides, only a small propor- 
tion of the total hides and skins of the bovine species would 
be affected.” 

Although the proponents of an increased rate of duty 
for hides and skins of cattle are disappointed that the com- 
mission reported to the President that a change in the pres- 
ent rate of duty is not warranted at this time, our principal 
grievance is not that the commission did not give us the raise, 
but that the basis—cost of production—upon which the commis- 
sion is ordered to proceed is faulty in regard to all commodi- 
ties, and in the case of such commodities as hides and skins 
of cattle is unascertainable with that exactness which a fed- 
eral body like the Tariff Commission must require. 

This investigation on hides and skins of cattle, and our 
laborious efforts to assemble costs of production on these com- 
modities, bring to mind the argument which we presented both 
to the Ways and Means Committee on the House side and to 
the Finance Committee on the Senate side when the flexible 
provision was being rewritten by those committees. It was 
then pointed out that cost of production should not be the sole 
basis or formula upon which tariff rates should be figured. 
So many other factors are worthy to be considered in deter- 
mining tariff rates, other than cost of production, that, in our 
judgment, these other factors, in part at least, should have 
been recognized in setting up the formula of flexibility in 
making rates which the Tariff Commission is now seeking to 
put into effect. 

Two or three things need to be considered in regard to 
this controversy: First, costs of production do not univer- 
sally determine prices; second, costs of production do not 
universally limit or control quantity of production; third, 
costs of production are not the sole and determining factor in 
permitting a farmer to stay in business or eliminating him 
from further production. Those who advocate that tariff 
rates should be based on differences in the cost of production 
here and abroad deny the truthfulness of each and all of the 
above statements. They would have us believe that cost of 
production is the sole price determinator; that costs of pro- 
duction limit or expand quantity of production in all in- 
stances; and that a farmer stays in or gets out just in pro- 
portion to his decreased or increased costs of production. 


What we in agriculture tried to get the Congress of the 
United States to recognize, in rewriting the flexible provision, 
was that general competitive conditions, or harm to a domes- 
tic industry, should be used instead of cost of production. In 
other words, we wanted to get the cost-of-production formula, 
which under the flexible provision of the tariff law of 1922 
had proved itself to be unworkable to a large extent, not 
wholly eliminated in the new flexible provision, but reduced 
to a place of minor importance. It was suggested to the 
committees of Congress that unjust competition exists when- 
ever the foreign value, plus the duty and transportation costs, 
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is lower than the domestic value of a like or similar article 
produced in our country, plus transportation costs. 


The committees were also advised that another method 
to ascertain when unjust competition existed was to be found 
whenever the price to producers in the principal competing 
country, plus duty and transportation costs, is lower than the 
cost to the domestic producers of a like or similar article, 
plus transportation costs. 

Several other yardsticks were suggested to the commit- 
tees of Congress which, although not eliminating costs of pro- 
duction absolutely, sought to place general competitive condi- 
tions, harm to the domestic industry, and price—all of which 
are ascertainable—in the forefront. But the committees of 
Congress proceeded blithely on their way, rewriting the flex- 
ible provision very much as it was in the tariff law of 1922, 
so far as the cost-of-production formula was concerned; and 
now we have a demonstration, in the investigation of the rate 
of duty on hides and skins of cattle, just how unworkable it is. 


Another thought which needs to be remembered by cattle- 
men is that the entire structure of the flexible provision is 
unsound in another factor than the cost-of-production yard- 
stick. The flexible provision permits the Tariff Commission 
merely to equalize the rates of duty between the foreign and 
the domestic producer of hides, or any other commodity. No 
protection whatever can be given by the Tariff Commission. 
All it can do is to raise or lower the rates enough to give the 
domestic and the foreign competitor a fifty-fifty chance to 
supply our home markets. What farmers want, and what 
their organizations fought for at Washington, is not equaliza- 
tion of opportunity to supply this market, but absolute pro- 
tection, so that the American farmer can supply the American 
market. 

It might be concluded from a consideration of the two 
above-mentioned fundamental faults in the flexible provision, 
first, that the cost-of-production yardstick or formula is in 
error, and, second, that the equalization of rates is not suffi- 
cient—that the entire flexible provision should be repealed. 
This sort of conclusion might be illogical. The thing we need 
is a flexible provision which is more workable than either the 
present one or the one in the law of 1922. 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


BY BERT HASKETT 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


HE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Arizona Wool Growers’ Association was held July 14 and 
15 at Flagstaff—the little mountain town where the associa- 
tion was organized upward of a half-century ago. None of 
the original members was present, few of the number being 
now alive. 

All of the “sheep counties” had sent delegates. Visitors 
representing transportation companies, banking houses, busi- 
ness concerns, wool firms, the State University, the various 
departments of the federal and state governments, the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, live-stock associations 
of other states, and the National Wool Growers’ Association 
were present on invitation. 


The address of A. A. Johns, president of the association, 
was the feature event of the forenoon session of the first day. 
It was emphasized by him that, “in this day of combines, 
mergers, co-operatives, team-work, and unity of purpose, 
Arizona wool-growers cannot take a back seat.” Governor 
George W. P. Hunt, who spoke next on behalf of the state 
officials, indorsed the movement for a 6-cent tariff on copper 
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as a means of saving “one of Arizona’s leading industries 
from annihilation.” Treatment and control methods used in 
combating contagious diseases of sheep were discussed by 
Drs. F. L. Schneider and Robert Jay, of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and Dr. Edward L. Stam, state veterinarian 
for Arizona. Others who spcke during the forenoon session 
were Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, of Seligman, national! president of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary; P. G. Spilsbury, of Phoenix, presi- 
dent of the Arizona Industrial Congress; F. C. W. Pooler, of 
Albuquerque, district forester, who told of the work of the 
Forest Service in bettering conditions on the sheep allotments 
of the national forests; J. E. McDonald, assistant live-stock 
agent of the Rock Island Railroad; and Fred Hooper, of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company of Los Angeles. 

Following the noon recess, J. B. Wilson, of McKinley, 
Wyoming, secretary of the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, spoke.on the wool-marketing situation. In forecast- 
ing conditions, he said that wool would be one of the first 
commodities to increase in price after the depression period is 
over. “Growers in Texas,” said Sol Mayer, of San Angelo, 
Texas, president of the National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
“are turning toward co-operative marketing as a solution to 
the low-price problem.” A larger fund for use in the lamb- 
consumption campaign was advocated by him. It was pointed 
out by John H. Dobson, of Phoenix, president of the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association and a newcomer in 
the sheep business, that high taxes are discouraging stock- 
men, and that butchers are the only ones profiting from the 
sheep business. 

Transportation problems confronting the railroads, which 
are making it necessary for them to seek an increase of 15 
per cent in freight rates, were expounded by J. H. McClure, 
of Phoenix, district freight agent of the Southern Pacific 
Lines, and Fred Hanna, district passenger and freight agent 
for the Santa Fe system at Phoenix. Following the appoint- 
ment of a number of committees, the afternoon session ended. 

A banquet at the Hotel Monte Vista and a dance at the 
Elks Hall were the evening’s attractions. 

The outstanding address of the meeting was delivered at 
the morning session on the second day by Frank J. Hagen- 
barth, of Spencer, Idaho, the veteran president of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association. Mr. Hagenbarth, who 
thinks clearly and speaks forcibly, was at his best. Matters 
to the fore in the lamb and wool situation were discussed by 
him, such as the business depression, the tariff on wool, the 
work of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, freight 
rates, wool-marketing, lamb consumption, grazing fees, com- 
mission charges, federal aid for stricken farmers in back- 
woods areas, and the growth of bureaucracy in the federal 
departments at Washington. The next speaker, Floyd W. 
Lee, president of the New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association, 
discussed the joint problems of the Arizona and New Mexico 
wool-growers. 


The principal resolutions adopted— 


Favored a 6-cent copper tariff; 

Requested a 40 per cent reduction in assessed valuation 
of grazing lands; 

Asked for lower grazing fees and commission charges; 

Indorsed present tariff on wool; 

Thanked Mrs. H. C. Caveness, of Glendale, for her activ- 
ities in behalf of stock industry in last legislature, and J. B. 
Tappan, first president of Arizona Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, elected in 1886. 


A. A. (“Tony”) Johns, of Prescott, was re-elected presi- 
dent at the closing session, and H. B. Embach, of Phoenix, 
secretary-treasurer. C. E. Burton, of Williams, was elected 
first vice-president; Burr W. Porter, of Navajo, second vice- 
president; and C. W. Davis, of Seligman, third vice-president. 
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COLORADO SHEEPMEN IN SESSION 


HEEPMEN IN LARGE NUMBERS FROM ALL OVER 

the state attended the fifth annual meeting of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers’ Association in Durango, July 23 and 24. 
The more encouraging prospects in the wool and feeder-lamb 
markets were reflected among the delegates and in the 
addresses. Among the speakers of the first day was Frank J. 
Hagenbarth, president of the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, who dwelt upon the benefits derived from the present 
tariff law, which he declared to be the best for the sheep- 
raiser ever passed. He praised the efforts of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation in the interest of the producer, 
and urged everyone present to get actively behind the lamb- 
advertising campaign. 

James L. Shields, extension economist at the Colorado 
Agricultural College, gave the results of a study in sheep- 
production costs. The importance of the commission man as a 
factor in the sheep industry was emphasized by Andy Miller, 
of the Denver Live Stock Exchange. Necessity of furthering 
the $100,000 advertising program was stressed by Erle Racey, 
of Dallas, Texas. Other speakers on the first day were Stanley 
P. Young, of the Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C.; Kenneth Chalmers, of Hartsel, Colorado; and Arthur C. 
Johnson, editor of the Denver Daily Record Stockman. An 
interesting lamb-cutting demonstration was furnished by Pro- 
fessor F, H. Helmreich, of Armour & Co., Chicago. 


On the second day, J. B. Wilson, secretary of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, assured his hearers that in no 
event would consignors be requested to make up any difference 
that might be found to exist between the advances on the 1930 
clip and the amount realized. Wool, he said, is showing 
strength, and has always been the first commodity to “come 
back” after a business depression. Professor Helmreich spoke 
on lamb from the packer’s standpoint, urging that more atten- 
tion be paid to quality. Lou Edgehill, of Draper & Co., Boston, 
selling agents for the national co-operative body, said that 
wool is moving and mills are busy. L. M. Pexton, traffic man- 
ager of the Denver Union Stock Yards, pointed out that grow- 
ers on the western slope shipping to the Denver market would 
be considerably benefited by the recent railroad rate decision. 
C. N. Arnett, manager of the Intermountain Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association; Clair Hotchkiss, president of the Colorado 
Wool Marketing Association; Edward Sargent, president of 
the Colorado-New Mexico Wool Marketing Association; and 
G. F. Lewis, of the Fort Lewis School of Agriculture, closed 
the program. 

Robert E. Sellers, of Alamosa, was re-elected president; 
Norman Winder, of Hayden, first vice-president; and C. A. 
Brown, of Durango, second vice-president. 


Montrose was chosen as the place for next year’s con- 
vention. 


MID-YEAR MEETING OF COLORADO 
STOCK GROWERS 


HE ATTITUDE TO BE TAKEN BY THE STATE IN 

the matter of testing range cattle for tuberculosis, and 
the effect of the new railroad rates established by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, were among the topics discussed 
at the midsummer meeting of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
and Feeders’ Association in Monte Vista on July 28. Partici- 
pation by Colorado in the campaign to clean up the herds of 
the country was advocated by representatives of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, who warned against the danger of having 
the state’s feeder cattle excluded from accredited areas in the 
East, but was opposed by Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of the 
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association, who held that such undertaking, in the case of 
range cattle which are practically free from tubercular infec- 
tion, would not warrant the expense. 

F, E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, dealing with transportation problems, men- 
tioned the benefits to shippers from lower minimum weights 
and the establishment of a scale of rates based on distance, 
applicable also to joint-line hauls—all gained in the recent 
decision on western rates. He urged opposition to the rail- 
roads’ efforts to increa$e rates 15 per cent, and discussed the 
complaint filed by eastern packers against prevailing rates on 
dressed meats shipped to the Pacific coast, intimating that 
eastern markets might “blanket” the advantage in the reduc- 
tion sought by Denver. L. M. Pexton, traffic manager of the 
Denver Union Stock Yards Company, spoke of the decision 
lately handed down as to freight rates on western live stock 
under the Hoch-Smith Resolution. Quality and lighter weights 
in cattle were recommended by Clyde B. Stevens, president of 
the Denver Live Stock Exchange. W. C. Woodward, district 
attorney at Monte Vista, explained the state’s legislation rela- 
tive to the movement of live stock and carcasses by truck. 
W. C. Wright, of Swift & Co., on the subject of oleomargarine, 
called attention to the notable slump in the consumption of 
butter substitutes in recent months. A member of the State 
Tax Commission set forth the conditions with respect to state 
revenues, suggesting various methods of reform. 

At the close of the session, W. L. Curtis, of Gunnison, 
president of the association, pleaded eloquently for more active 
organization work on the part of stockmen as a means of 
improving their condition. M. J. McMillin, president of the 
Fred P. Johnson Memorial Association, reported that the fund 
for the establishment of a memorial to the late secretary of 
the state association and the National Western Stock Show at 
Denver had been increased by several donations. 


Visitors were entertained by viewing an interesting collec- 
tion of moving pictures of African natives and wild animals, 
taken by A. M, Collins, of the San Luis Valley Land and Live 
Stock Company, on several hunting and exploration trips into 
the Dark Continent. They also witnessed the picturesque 
parade opening the Sky-High Stampede—an annual event in 
that part of the state. 


Resolutions had the following purport: 


Urging American-grown meats for American army and 
navy; 

Thanking members of Denver Live Stock Exchange for 
collection of 25-cent assessment per car for work of National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; 

Opposing 15 per cent rate increase asked by railroads; 

Suggesting affirmative vote on state’s margarine-law ref- 
erendum, and asking for amendments to Brigham act covering 
certain features of stamping and coloring of butter substitutes; 

Advising shippers to aid in advance carloading-report 
service conducted by association; 

Recommending collection of assessment on trucked-in con- 
signments for support of association; 

Urging campaign to extend individual membership of 
association; 

Requesting principal markets of country to grant imme- 
diate reductions in commission and stock-yard charges com- 
mensurate with reductions ordered at Sioux City and St. 
Joseph. 


MEAT PARADE IN ‘COLORADO SPRINGS 


OLLOWING THE EXAMPLE SET BY CHICAGO, 
Colorado Springs on July 14 staged an impressive meat 
pageant, adding its voice to the chorus proclaiming to the 
consumer that “Meat Is Cheap.” The parade was under the 
management of the stock-growers of El Paso County and the 
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local Chamber of Commerce, actively aided by the Denver 
Live Stock Exchange, Stock Yards Company, and packing 
firms. Numerous picturesque floats were in the line of march, 
displaying the choice products manufactured from western- 
grown stock, with banners carrying the meat appeal to the 
throngs of applauding spectators lining the sidewalks. 


JOINT BRAND INSPECTION BY WYOMING 
AND NEBRASKA 


EORGANIZATION OF THEIR JOINT BRAND-INSPEC- 

tion work at stock-yards was agreed upon at a meeting 
of representatives of the Wyoming and Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers’ Associations in Alliance, Nebraska, last month. At Kansas 
City, where inspection hitherto has been carried on under the 
direction of the Wyoming organization, with Nebraska cattle- 
men defraying their share of the cost, the work henceforth 
will be managed by the Nebraska association. The Wyoming 
association will continue directing the inspection work at St. 
Joseph, and will install a new service at Ogden, Utah. 


INDIANA ERADICATES TUBERCULOSIS 


NDIANA IS THE FOURTH STATE TO REDUCE ITS 

bovine tuberculosis to less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
thus becoming a “modified accredited area” in its whole 
extent. The other states are North Carolina, Maine, and 
Michigan. Designation as a “modified accredited area” con- 
tinues for a period of three years, and is extended upon evi- 
dence that the disease has not reappeared. 

States next in line for this honor are Ohio, 93.2 per cent 
of the territory of which is now practically tuberculosis-free; 
Wisconsin, with 90.2 per cent; Idaho, with 88.6 per cent; 
North Dakota, with 84.9 per cent; and Illinois, with 74.5 per 
cent. F 


SENATOR CAREY WOULD ORGANIZE 
COUNTRY ON WAR BASIS 


MORATORIUM OF AT LEAST A YEAR ON AGRI- 
A cultural obligations held by government banks is advo- 
cated by Senator Robert D. Carey, of Wyoming, as a means 
of alleviating the present distress among farmers. This, in 
his opinion, should be coupled with a change in the principle 
of granting agricultural loans, making it possible to borrow 
money on the basis of normal values of land and live stock. 
Then the intermediate credit banks should take over the agri- 
cultural paper now held by commercial banks, in order to 
release funds for other purposes. 

“Federal farm loan banks and joint-stock loan banks 
have practically ceased to function,” the senator is quoted as 
saying. “They should be forced to operate as the law intended. 
While Congress has passed many laws for the benefit of the 
farmer, unfortunately those in charge of administering them 
have lost sight of the purpose for which they were enacted.” 

Senator Carey believes that the country should be organ- 
ized in a manner similar to that in effect during the World 
War. An industrial board shculd be created, he thinks, made 
up of the highest type of citizens, and representing all lines 
of industry as well as labor. Under direction of this general 
board there should be set up state and local bodies, which 
would direct the extension of federal credit to agriculture and 
other industries. A “reasonable inflation” of the currency and 
prohibition of all short selling are other points in the program. 

Under such a scheme, Mr. Carey holds, return to normal 
conditions would be rapid. 
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STOCKMEN—ATTENTION! 


HE AVERAGE STOCK-GROWER PAYS LESS EACH 
was for the protection of his interests in local, state, and 
national affairs than is paid by a member of a labor union. 
Consequently he has less voice in the many matters that con- 
cern him; for, say what you will, money talks. 


There never was a time when a strong national live-stock 
organization was more needed than it is today, and never a 
time when it more merited your support. The decision just 
handed down by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
regard to Docket 17,000, Part 9, and the decisions on stock- 
yard rates at St. Joseph and Denver and on commission rates 
at Sioux City, all described elsewhere in this issue, present 
a notable record of endeavor and accomplishment. While it 
will take some time fully to analyze the railroad decision as 
to rates, preliminary checks indicate a slight reduction in the 
Southwestern Territory, with not much net change in Moun- 
tain-Pacific Territory—a slight reduction perhaps; but the 
lower minima on feeder animals and calves, and the reduced 
yardage and commission rates at the markets, will save 
stockmen large sums of money each year. 


The attempt of the railroads to increase rates 15 per 
cent, and the request of the Lancaster (Pennsylvania) Live 
Stock Exchange for a lowering of the tariff on cattle, show 
that we must still be alert to protect our interests. We 
cannot stop our activities because times are bad. The oppos- 
ing interests were never more active. You should not stop 
your payments to us. 

If you are a member of the American National Live 
Stock Association, and have not paid your dues recently, 
send us a check now, and register your approval of our efforts 
to lower charges at the markets, reduce minimum weights on 
your live stock, and oppose the railroads’ attempt to increase 
rates. 

If you are a stockman, and are not now a member of the 
American National Live Stock Association, send us a check 
for $10 to become a member, and add your moral support to 
our efforts in your behalf. 


THE CALENDAR 


August 14-15, 1931—Field Day, Great Basin Branch Station, 
Ephraim, Utah. 

August 17-19, 1931—Conference of Animal Husbandmen, 
Range Live Stock Experiment Station, Miles City, Mont. 

August 22-29, 1931—National Swine Show, Springfield, IIL. 

August 24-27, 1931—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

September 28-October 4, 1931—-Dairy Cattle Congress, Water- 
loo, Iowa, 

October 9, 1931—Annual Feeder Sale of Highland Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, Marfa, Tex. 

October 10-18, 1931—National Dairy Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 21, 1931—Conference and Friendship Dinner of Lead- 
ers of Major Industries, New York, N. Y. 

October 21-November 6, 1931—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. 

October 24-31, 1931—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

November 9-12, 1931—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 14-21, 1931—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 28-December 5, 1931—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, III. 

December 11-12, 1931—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association and Western Cattle Marketing Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 

7 16-23, 1932—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 

olo. 

January 27-29, 1932—Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Amer- 

ican National Live Stock Association, San Antonio, Tex. 
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THE RAILROADS AGAIN 


N | O SOONER HAD THE INK DRIED ON THE 
decision in Docket 17,000, Part 9—Western 
District Rates on Live Stock—than the rail- 

roads filed an appeal with the Interstate Commerce 

Commission for a 15 per cent increase in all freight 

rates. The hearing before the commission, beginning 

July 15 and continuing a week or more, was perhaps 

the most remarkable ever held before that body. No 

attempt was made by the railroads to justify the 
increase on any other ground than that they needed 
the revenue. In their petition, admission is made that 
the carriers two years ago recognized the seriousness 
of the situation, but that they elected to continue 

“business as usual,” and no serious effort was put 

forth by them either to meet the fast-growing truck 

competition or to reduce operating expenses, as every 
producer in the country has been forced to do. Now 
an “emergency” exists, and there is no time to do 
the things that should have been done a year or two 
ago to meet the situation. The railroads are in much 
the same position as the naughty boy who, in spite 
of the fact that he has been bad, still wants the 
candy that is the reward for being good. 

It should be said that in this matter the railroad 
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policy seems to be dictated by the eastern security- 
holders and financial interests, and not by the execu- 
tives with whom we are accustomed to deal. 


Live-stock producers are willing to meet the rail- 
roads on the economic issue. The 3.27 per cent net 
earned by Class I railways in 1930 looks like big 
money to a rancher these days, and at the hearings 
to be held soon in the West our representatives can 
tell the examiners what real trouble is. The argu- 
ment is set forth by the railroads that short-haul 
rates will eventually have to be lowered to meet 
truck competition. Apparently, according to their 
proposed formula, rate-making in the future is to be 
a matter based on convenience and necessity, rather 
than on the reasonableness of the rate. A forerun- 
ner of this is seen in the recent announcement of 
reductions in coal rates from Colorado to Nebraska 
and Kansas to meet competition, just as the general 
increase is. being proposed. 

Whatever action the commission takes on the 
application for increased rates, it does not seem likely 
that grain and live stock will be included. The com- 
mission could not consistently include them, having 
just established fair and reasonable rates after a 
long and exhaustive study. While it may be argued 
that the commission did not consider the present sit- 
uation in determining those rates, there appears no 
good reason why it should take six years to grant 
relief to the live-stock industry when in distress, and 
cnly six weeks to help the railroads in their emer- 
gency. 

Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel of the American 
National Live Stock Association, was present at the 
hearing in Washington. The main defense for the 
association will probably be entered in the hearing at 
Salt Lake City, August 24, with Mr. Blaine, Secre- 
tary Mollin, and various witnesses on hand. Many 
state railway commissions and producer organiza- 
tions are getting ready to protect their interests as 
the hearings go on. 


LOWER STOCK-YARD CHARGES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 


T= LONG FIGHT MADE BY THE AMERI- 
can National Live Stock Association for lower 
yardage and feed charges at public stock-yards 
has begun to bear fruit. In a decision issued July 21 
by Acting Secretary of Agriculture Renick W. Dun- 
lap, yardage rates on cattle and calves at the 
St. Joseph market are reduced 7 cents each, on hogs 
2 cents, and on sheep 1 cent. In addition, material 
reductions are ordered in all charges for feed, bed- 
ding, etc. The secretary estimates that the total sav- 
ing to shippers will approximate $120,000 a year. 

Is it any wonder that the packers were loath to 
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comply with that provision of the Consent Decree 
which required them to dispose of their stock-yard 
holdings? Any business that pays normal dividends 
under these depressed conditions (and notices of 
“regular” dividends of stock-yard companies are still 
on display in the financial columns of our papers) 
must, indeed, be a very profitable one. 

The order.also establishes a half yardage charge 
for yard speculators, following the recommendation 
of the American National Live Stock Association that 
the full burden of providing business locations for 
these traders should not be assessed against the 
shippers. 

Feed and bedding charges are fixed on a movable 
basis, according to current market price. To hay 
at such price shall be added 60 cents per hundred- 
weight, to corn 50 cents a bushel, and to bedding 40 
cents a bale. The charge made shall be divisible by 
5, and shall be adjusted from time to time as the 
margin between cost and sale price varies 5 cents 
from the above. This decision with regard to feed 
charges, putting them on an automatic basis, is a 
great improvement over the present situation, where 
shippers are compelled to file complaints in each 
individual case of alleged overcharge. 


The holding of hearings to determine fair yard- 
age and feed rates was urged years ago by Mr. Tom- 
linson. After long and tedious delay, when the Pack- 
ers and Stock-Yards Administration appeared far 
from aggressive, the hearing at St. Joseph was finally 
held in December, 1929, the association being repre- 
sented by Vice-President Charles E. Collins and Sec- 
retary F. E. Mollin. 

Under present conditions, other stock-yard com- 
panies should immediately make voluntary reduc- 
tions in their charges, still on a war-time basis, and 
not wait for the formal decisions to force them. The 
fact that there is a law which can compel the estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates is no justification for 
the charging of unreasonable rates in the meantime. 


* * * 


Since the above was written, word has been . 


received that a decision has been rendered in the 
Sioux City commission-rate case, establishing a flat 
rate of $15 a car on cattle and calves, in place of the 
previous charge, which varied from $16 to $21, and 
reducing the sheep rate $2 a car. Truck rates on 
cattle have been lowered from 80 to 70 cents a head. 
These rates are in line with those established and 
mow in force at the Omaha market, and include trad- 
ers. It is estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture that. approximately $125,000 annually will be 
saved to shippers. under the new schedule. - 

Still later, on July 28, an order was issued for a 
reduction of stock-yard rates at Denver.- The yard- 
age charge on cattle received by rail:is lowered from 
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35 to 28 cents a head, on calves from 25 to 18 cents, 
on hogs from 12 to 10 cents, and on sheep from 8 to 
614 cents. Rates on live stock transported by truck 
are to be 33 cents for cattle, 21 cents for calves, 12 
cents for hogs, and 814 cents for sheep. A service 
charge to traders is established of 14 cents per head 
of cattle, 9 cents for calves, 5 cents for hogs, and 3 
cents for sheep. The new rates will become effective 
forty-five days from the issuance of the order. 


SHAM PRICE REDUCTIONS 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT BY ALEXANDER 
IY ‘esee chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the International Harvester Company, that 
wheat will be accepted for December delivery at 75 
cents a bushel, Chicago, on certain machinery orders, 
is not bringing any loud cheers from the country. In 
the first place, it is limited to dealers who have sur- 
plus stocks of farm machines (probably of obsolete 
types), and hence is not of general benefit either to 
the wheat-grower or to the buyer of machinery. 
Proclaimed as a relief measure during the period 
of low-priced wheat, it amounts to nothing more 
than the usual bargain sale put on by any over- 
stocked dealer, whatever the commodity handled 
may be. 


As much as Mr. Legge has traveled about the 
country in the past two years and descanted upon 
the causes of our agricultural depression, it is strange 
that he has failed to discover that one of the crying 
needs is an honest-to-God reduction in the price of all 
farm machinery. Why should the farmer with wheat 
to offer receive better treatment than the ranchman 
who sells his live stock and must perforce pay in cash 
for his haying equipment? If the International Har- 
vester Company really wants to be of assistance in 
the present emergency, an announcement of a gen- 
eral price reduction is in order. 


THE TARIFF ON CATTLE 


N JULY 10, 1931, THE LANCASTER LIVE 
(J sic Exchange, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 

filed an application with the United States 
Tariff Commission requesting a reduction in the duty 
on cattle, both those above 700 pounds in weight and 
those below. ' 

It is rather surprising to find that this group of 
commission men should be more concerned with the 
welfare of Canadian cattle-producers than they are 
with that of our own countrymen. Of course, their 
principal interest in the matter is to fatten their own 
pocket-books by increasing the: shipments handled 
through their market, regardless of the fact that the 
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supplies of cattle during recent months, both feeders 
and beef types, have been in excess of the demand, 
and that prices have sunk to disastrously low levels. 
Many cattle are now being forced to market by 
drought from the large stricken areas in various 
parts of the West, and no more inopportune time to 
advance a suggestion of lowering tariff bars could 
have been found. 

Canada, on the other hand, is constantly raising 
her barriers against products from the United States. 
On June 2 the Canadian rate on dressed beef and 
veal was increased from 6 to 8 cents a pound. 

The American National Live Stock Association, 
backed by many other organizations, and by various 
senators and representatives from western states, 
has filed a strong protest against a formal hearing 
being ordered on this application. The Tariff Com- 
mission recently found it inconvenient to make a 
study of the hide question. No sound argument can 
be advanced at this time for lowering the tariff on 
cattle. We hope that the commission will not order 
a hearing and put producers to the unnecessary 
expense of defending the present rates. 


CHINESE BEEF FOR AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS 


UR AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT, A. C. 
Mills, in his letter printed in this issue of THE 
PRODUCER, tells of awarding this year’s con- 

tract for supplying beef to the American forces in 
the Philippines, previously held by Australian pack- 
ers. to a firm in Manchuria. 

For a long time past the American National Live 
Stock Association, with its affiliated organizations, 
has vainly endeavored to bring about a change in the 
policy followed at Washington in giving contracts for 
meat deliveries for our soldiers and sailors stationed 
abroad. To its repeated protests that American 
forces should be fed American meat the answer has 
always been returned that the matter, unfortunately, 
was governed by law, leaving the government no 
choice. The law seems to require that the award go 
to the lowest bidder, domestic or foreign, provided 
the quality is satisfactory. Recently C. B. Denman, 
live-stock representative on the Federal Farm Board, 
discussed the subject with President Hoover and the 
heads of the departments concerned, and it was cur- 
rently reported that a promise had been given in 
future awards to favor home-grown products. The 
act of accepting the tender of a Manchurian firm 
must, therefore, be ascribed to the impossibility of 
circumventing the letter of the law in this instance. 


THE PRODUCER again wishes to point to the un- 
fairness and illogicalness on the part of our govern- 
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ment, for the sake of either convenience or economy, 
in depriving our hard-pressed home producers of part 
of what should be their home market. If the law is 
at fault, then it seems high time that the law were 
changed. 


THE 1930 LIVE-STOCK CENSUS 


RELIMINARY TABULATIONS OF THE 
Piivestcct census of April 1, 1930, have at last 

been released, so far as horses, mules, cattle, 
and swine are concerned—a year and four months 
after the census was taken. For the sheep figures we 
are still waiting. It seems too bad that so much time 
should be required to compile these data. The value 
of such periodical stock-takings would be consider- 
ably greater if reasonable promptness were shown in 
adding up the returns. In European countries the 
results of live-stock censuses are available within a 
few weeks. Why should it take so long here? 


Confusion has been injected into the figures by 
the fact that the census date has again been changed. 
Whereas the two previous censuses—those of 1925 
and 1920—were as of January 1 (which, too, is the 
date of the annual estimates given out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, based largely on the censuses), 
last year’s enumeration was made on April 1, and 
that of 1910 on April 15. These continual shiftings 
of dates throw the whole machinery out of gear for 
purposes of comparison. It is true that the fault this 
time has been remedied to some extent by the exclu- 
sion of animals born during the period from January 
1 to April 1. No allowance, we take it, should be 
made for live stock marketed, but not killed, during 
this period, since it presumably would be enumerated 
somewhere along the line. But how about slaughter- 
ings? Apparently animals killed during the three 
months, and on the farms on January 1, have not 
been taken into the reckoning. Why can’t we have a 
fixed date for these counts, so as to endow the figures 
with their full comparative significance? 


According to the census of April 1, 1930, as the 
figures are published, the number of cattle of all 
kinds on farms and ranches of the United States on 
that date, less animals born since January 1, was 
54,270,000, while hogs numbered only 32,797,000. To 
these numbers, however, should be added the killings 
for the first quarter of the year, in order to arrive at 
a fairly comparable basis. For such killings, month 
by month, we have no data, but, taking one-fourth of 
the number of cattle, including calves (20,700,000), 
and hogs (70,390,000), slaughtered during the whole 
year of 1930, as published by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, or 5,175,000 and 17,598,000, respec- 
tively, and adding these to the census figures, we get 
59,445,000 cattle and 50,395,000 swine as the approx- 
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imate totals of these animals in the United States on 
January 1, 1930. This, it is admitted, is a round- 
about and not a very satisfactory way of computing 
census returns, in that, of course, slaughter varies 
from quarter to quarter, but seems to be about the 
only method available. The estimate of the Crop- 
Reporting Board for 1930 was 57,978,000 cattle and 
53,238,000 hogs—an underestimate of 2.5 per cent in 
the case of cattle, but an excess of 5.6 per cent in the 
case of hogs. These figures will have to be “adjusted” 
in future estimates. 

In the following table we present the figures for 
cattle and hogs enumerated in the five censuses of 
1900, 1910, 1920, 1925, and 1930, which are printed 
in italics, and, besides, the estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from 1925 to 1930, printed in 
roman type: 


Cattle Hogs 
7000 (eeneus) .....:...:...:. 67,720,000 62,868,000 
9910 (census) .:...2:....<. 61,803,000 58,186,000 
2020 ACCNEUS): -..2-.422555 66,639,000 59,346,000 
1925 (CensUSB) ....04.::...... 60,760,000 50,854,000 
1925 (estimate) ............ 61,996,000 55,568,000 
1926 (estimate) ............ 59,122,000 52,148,000 
1927 (estimate)  ............ 56,832,000 54,788,000 
1928 (estimate) ............ 55,676,000 60,617,000 
1929 (estimate) _ ............ 56,389,000 57,410,000 
1930 (census) ................ *59,445,000 *50,395,000 
1930 (estimate) .............. 57,978,000 53,238,000 
1931 (estimate) ............ 58,955,000 52,523,000 


On the basis of the census data, this shows a 
decrease in cattle numbers of 8.7 per cent between 
1900 and 1910, an increase of 7.8 per cent between 
1910 and 1920, a decrease of 8.8 per cent between 
1920 and 1925, and a further decrease of 2.2 per 
cent from 1925 to 1930. Hogs decreased 7.5 per cent 
from 1900 to 1910, increased 2 per cent in the decade 
from 1910 to 1920, slumped 14.3 per cent between the 
latter year and the census in 1925, and dropped a 
further 0.9 per cent by 1930, on the face of the fig- 
ures. Between the beginning of the century and 
1930, there was a reduction in the number of cattle 
of 8,275,000, or 12.2 per cent, while hogs decreased 
by 12,473,000, which is 19.9 per cent. During the 
same period the human population of the United 
States grew from 75,995,000 to 122,775,000, or 46,- 
780,000, equivalent to 61.6 per cent. In 1900 there 
was 1 head of cattle for each 1.12 of our human 
population, whereas in 1930 there was 1 for 2.06. Of 
hogs, there was 1 for 1.21 people in 1900, and 1 for 
each 2.44 in 1930. 

Of “milk cows” (presumably including heifers 
kept for milk, but exclusive of all other dairy cattle) 
these numbers are returned by the census: 1900, 
17,136,000; 1910, 20,625,000; 1920, 19,675,000; 1925, 
20,900,000; and 1930, 20,496,000—showing a prac- 
tically stationary situation, numerically speaking, 
over the last two decades. 

The decline of the horse is illustrated by these 


*Subject to the restrictions mentioned above. 
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figures: 1920, 19,767,000; 1925, 16,470,000; 1930, 
13,384,000. Mule numbers, on the other hand, show 
little change. 

While we are on the subject of censuses, what has 
happened to the 1930 world live-stock census? Accord- 
ing to Leon M. Estabrook, director of the census, 95 
per cent, or some such proportion, of the world’s 
governments had promised to participate, and the 
returns were to be given out simultaneously. Instead 
of that, two or three governments have been report- 
ing each month through the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, exactly as usual, and a large 
majority of the countries of the world have so far 
failed to furnish any figures whatever. Has this 
enterprise, apparently so well organized and heralded 
with considerable blare of trumpets, become another 
victim of the world economic turmoil? 





KR. B. Masterson 


R. B. MASTERSON died at his home in Ama- 
rillo, Texas, on August 1, seventy-eight years old. 
Beginning life as a cow-puncher at San Saba, in the 
Lone-Star State, he remained in the cattle business 
until his death, witnessing its evolution from the 
days of trail-driving to modern methods of manage- 
ment and transportation. By the process of accre- 
tion, his ranch holdings in time became among the 
most extensive in Texas, but the wealth and promi- 
nence that he acquired did not dim the qualities 
which endeared him to so many at the outset of his 
career, and his hospitable home remained a gather- 
ing place for cattlemen from all over the West. 

Mr. Masterson is survived by his wife, four 
daughters, and two sons—Ben Masterson, of Ama- 
rillo, and T. B. Masterson, of Truscott, the latter 
being a member of the Executive Committee of the 
American National Live Stock Association. 





FARMS IN UNITED STATES 


ee OF FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
as revealed by the census of April 1, 1930, have been 
given out by the Bureau of the Census. Below we set forth 
some of the principal figures, with comparisons for 1920: 


1930 1920 

Total number of farme.............. 6,288,648 6,448,343 
Farms operated by— 

IG in innciccdintcninutssubiesigniiiies 3,568,394 3,925,090 

BIE, aiiissnesicnsvicenninaisanantnaiie 55,889 68,449 

IN «ics titeicessccsstcgesencsensinnsesniss 2,664,365 2,454,804 
Acreage of land in farms.......... 986,771,016 955,883,715 
Average acres per farm............ 156 


9 148.2 
Value of land and buildings......$47,879,838,358 eee 
1 


Average value per farm............ $7,614 0, 
Value of implements and 
CD seises seca cictninsesbatiscnces $3,301,663,482  $3,594,772,928 


Notable is the decrease in the number of farms during 
the ten years, indicating consolidation or abandonment, and 
the reduction in the average value by more than one-fourth. 
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GETTING THE GEARS IN PROPER 
ADJUSTMENT 


LINCOLN, NEB., July 20, 1931. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


Business thrives best when prices in various lines are on 
an equitable basis. The level of such prices is not so impor- 
tant, but it is imperative that they be in a workable relation. 
The output of the factories, and the prices of the wholesaler 
and the retailer, should harmonize. The products of the farm, 
and the cost of labor and transportation, must also be in line, 
in order to develop a balanced and satisfactory business situ- 
ation as a whole. The farmer selling his wheat at 50 cents per 
bushel, and his cattle and hogs at 6 cents per pound, cannot 
pay the same cost of transportation as prevailed when his 
prices were double the present level. Nor can he afford to 
exchange his commodities for manufactured products when 
peak factory labor wages are maintained. If, however, these 
can all be adjusted to an equitable ratio, then business will 
move along. 

The trouble in the present situation is a lack of balance. 
That has been the trouble for several years. The charges for 
meats—steaks, roasts, ham, bacon, etc.—in the retail market, 
and in the restaurants and hotels, are, speaking generally, out 
of proportion to the prices the producer receives, and the 
packer also. When the top for finished beeves on the market 
is 7 cents per pound, there is no justification for charging 
$1.25 for a steak for one. When grapefruit costs the restau- 
rant- and hotel-keeper from 2% to 4 cents apiece, it is unjust 
to charge the patron 15 to 25 cents for half a grapefruit. We 
need an adjustment. 

FRANK JD). TOMSON. 


THE DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, June 15, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


A few months back you suggested that I might send you 
some notes on the duck-billed platypus—a most curious prim- 
itive mammal that is indigenous to the southern districts of 
Australia. As it is an extremely shy creature, I am afraid I 
can write little from personal observation, though I have 
occasionally seen one swimming in streams near the coast. 

The duckbill is rightly called a zoological paradox. It 
possesses a bird-like head, clawed and webbed feet, and a 
cold-blooded body that is covered with a lustrous, dense fur 
of a beautiful velvet-like texture. In addition to those pecu- 
liarities, it is unique among mammals in that it lays eggs and 
suckles its young. 

It may be said at once that this platypus seldom survives 
for any length of time in captivity. In its wild state it lives 
in a burrow on the edge of a deep pool or stream. The bur- 
row usually has an entrance both above and below water- 
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level. For breeding purposes, the female constructs a special 
burrow that may extend up to sixty feet and terminates in a 
spacious nest. A peculiarity about the breeding tunnel is that 
it always maintains a level about twelve inches below the 
surface of the soil, no matter how the latter undulates. How 
the creature manages to keep that level, no scientist has been 
able to explain. If the femaie has to leave the nest when it 
contains young, she closes the burrow at intervals with clay. 
The duckbill’s chief means of defense and aggression are 
its poison spurs. These somewhat resemble a snake’s fangs, 
being pointed and hollow, and are connected at their base 
with poison glands. When the spur is driven into anything, 
the pressure forces venom up the tube into the wound. The 
poison is not deadly to human beings, except in very rare 
instances, but it is virulent, and always causes constitutional 
disturbance and intense local pain. The flesh is rancid, and 
has such a disagreeable odor that neither bird, beast, fish, 
nor aborigine will eat it. To that, doubtless, it owes its sur- 
vival to the present day. Now, of course, it is protected by 
law from hunters and trappers. I forgot to mention that it is 
nocturnal in habit and practically blind in daylight. 


A. C. MILLS. 


JEFF STEELE LAST OF FIFTY-NINERS 


NucLa, CoLo., July 24, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


For the benefit of old-time western cattlemen, I should 
like to have you publish a brief account of my father’s life 
in Colorado, and also an announcement of his death here in 
Nucla on June 12. 

Jeff Steele was born near Fayetteville, Arkansas, May 
31, 1848. He came to Colorado with his parents and ten 
brothers and sisters by wagon train in March, 1859. The 
family settled on Cherry Creek, where Denver now stands. 
For fifty years they owned and operated a large cattle ranch 
near Pueblo. They brought the first herd of cattle to Colo- 
rado the year of their arrival. 

Jeff Steele was one of the first brand inspectors of Colo- 
rado—a position which he occupied for many years. He was 
a member of the Masonic Lodge for sixty-two years, and was 
turnkey at the county jail in Pueblo for nine years. 

At the time of his death he was supposed to be the last 
of the fifty-niners coming to Colorado; also the last survivor 
of the Steele family that lived on the old Steele ranch on the 
Fountain River north of Pueblo for half a century. 


GEORGE E. STEELE. 


Co-operative Packing Plant in Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Co-operative Live Stock Producers 
have opened a packing plant at Saskatchewan which will 
enable the company to export both chilléd and frozen meat to 
Europe. It is planned to use the new Hudson Bay route. 
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ST. LOUIS BOYCOTT CASE 
EARINGS IN THE EAST ST. LOUIS BOYCOTT 


case have been set for September 14. In this case, 
growing out of the alleged refusal of old-line commission 
firms to deal with the Producers’ Live Stock Commission 
Association and the National Order Buying Company, two 
co-operatives affiliated with the National Live Stock Market- 
ing Association, an order was issued last spring by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, suspending forty-two commission 
firms and order-buyers for ninety days, and directing them 
to “cease and desist” from their discriminatory practices. 
This order was suspended by a temporary injunction issued 
by a special federal court sitting at Danville, Illinois. It is 
this restraining order on which hearings are to be held, the 
purpose being to ascertain whether violation of the provisions 
of the Packers and Stock Yards Act, in the opinion of the 
court, has actually taken place, in which event the injunction 
will be dissolved and the secretary’s order remain in effect. 
On the other hand, if the defendants are found guiltless of 
the charges, the injunction presumably will be made per- 
manent. 


REDUCTION IN GRAZING FEES 
AGAIN REFUSED 


ENEWED REQUESTS FOR SUSPENSION OR REDUC- 

tion of national-forest grazing fees have met with the 
same response as heretofore. Last month F. R. Marshall, 
secretary of the National Wool Growers’ Association, Salt 
Lake City, once more appealed to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to cancel, or lower, the fees for the current season, on 
the ground that conditions among the stockmen this year are 
much worse than in 1930, when relief was first asked. 

In reply, Mr. Hyde maintained his previous position, hold- 
ing that such a concession would be unfair discrimination 
against stockmen who do not have access to national forests. 


JULY CROP REPORT 


ROMISE OF BETTER THAN AVERAGE YIELDS IN 

practically all states from Virginia northward advanced 
corn-crop prospects close to the three-billion-bushel mark, 
according to the government estimate of July 1. A reduction 
of 19.2 per cent in acreage sown to spring wheat had been 
partly offset by an increase of 3 per cent in winter-wheat 
acreage. Drought in the spring-wheat states had seriously 
damaged the crop, which threatened to be the poorest in a 
decade. On the other hand, winter wheat was giving good 
threshing returns, indicating a total wheat production slightly 
above that of last year. In the below table we give the latest 
forecast, as compared with last year’s harvest (in bushels) : 


shorter seasons. 
tices. ' 
“The Biological Survey has made mistakes, as we all do. 
But throughout the years it has done an enormous amount of 
highly constructive work that far outweighs its mistakes. We 
do not give our blanket approval to everything this or any 
other federal or state agency may do, but is it fair to expect . 
constructive work when the officials must spend most of their ‘ 
time answering their critics?” 


1931 
Winter wheat ............ 713,000,000 
Spring wheat ............ 156,000,000 

All “wheat ......22..... 869,000,000 
IR sescedcnccbinrsecccnmasens 2,967,953,000 
BES ici tie eee 38,300,000 
MORES 1,360,267,000 
REUEIO ooo areata 267,000,000 
WHGMSCCH (ooh. bc lecccess 17,900,000 
Ree re 40,700,000 
WOUAGOES a. cecesssccckeenk 396,000,000 
Hay—tame (tons).... 79,100,000 
Sugar-beets (tons)... 7,970,000 


1930 
612,000,000 
251,000,000 


863,000,000 


2,093,552,000 
50,234,000 
1,402,026,009 
352,893,000 
23,682,000 
41,367,000 
361,090,000 
82,656,000 
9,175,000 


From Canada come reports of serious crop failures in 
the spring-wheat belt, as a result of which a harvest not much 
more than half of that of last year is predicted. 

Preliminary estimates point to a wheat production in the 
Northern Hemisphere about 250,000,000 bushels below that of 


IN DEFENSE OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


MERICAN GAME,” WHICH IS THE OFFICIAL MAG- 
azine of the American Game Protective and Propaga- 


LET’S BE FAIR 


tion Association, in its issue of May-June, 1931, under the 
caption “Let’s Be Fair,” publishes an editorial condemning the 
indiscriminate fault-finding to which the Bureau of Biological 
Survey has of late been subjected by those who regard them- 
selves as the God-appointed guardians and conservators of our 
wild life. The judicial and conciliatory tone of the short edi- 
torial is sufficiently at variance with the fierceness of some of 
the attacks we have seen to warrant us in reprinting it: 


“It is an easy matter to find fault; to give constructive 


advice is usually mighty difficult. Too often, without knowing 
all the facts, we are prone to condemn those in high places. 
During the past several years the United States Biological 
Survey has been passing through trying times. Jumping upon 
the Survey with hob-nailed boots has become an all too popu- 
lar pastime. 


“Every time the Survey makes a move it is condemned. 


“TI get much valuable information from reading THE PrRo- 
DUCER.”’—G. A. WRIGHT, Bentley, Alberta, Canada. 


When it fails to move as this or that group demands, it is 
condemned. First came the fuss over the bag limits. Next it 
was the brown bears of Alaska. Then followed an attack on 
And finally predatory-animal control prac- 
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C)UR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Formal Complaints Filed 


O. 24,546—JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., BUFFALO, 

N. Y., v. A., T. & S. F., et al.: Alleges that rates in 
violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act are charged on ordi- 
nary live stock from points in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wisconsin to 
Buffalo, N. Y. It further alleges that packers at points in 
Minnesota and Iowa are being preferred. The complaint seeks 
a “cease and desist” order and reasonable rates. 


Formal Cases Pending 


No. 104 (Ex Parte)—Investigation of Certain Practices 
of Carriers by Railroad: The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, upon its own motion, has instituted the above-numbered 
proceeding to investigate certain practices of the carriers sub- 
ject to the act which affect operating revenues and expenses, 
with a view to determining whether such practices are lawful 
and consistent with economical and efficient management, and 
to having such full and complete information before it as is 
necessary properly to perform its duties. 

The proceeding has been assigned to Division 6—Com- 
missioners Eastman, McManamy, and Lee. The subjects 
announced as first to be investigated are prices paid for rail- 
road fuel, and the practice in connection with the handling of 
coal at tidewater points; private freight cars; spotting of 
cars at industries; and construction and maintenance of sid- 
ings for shippers. These subjects will be set down for sepa- 
rate hearings at times and places to be announced later. 
Other subjects will be added from time to time. 


The advisability of such a proceeding has been under 
consideration for a long time, due to the discoveries made by 
the commission’s Service Bureau in connection with the 
investigations regarding reciprocity in buying and routings, 
and as to car-service complaints. However, it is understood 
that this proceeding was probably also influenced by the car- 
riers’ application for the 15 per cent increase. 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


No. 17,000, Part 7—Grain Rates, Western Territory: It 
is understood that practically two-thirds of the tariffs con- 
taining the new grain rates have been filed with the commis- 
sion, and that the rest of them will be in the commission’s 
files before the appointed day—that is, ten days before 
August 1, 1931. It is further understood that the carriers 
contemplate an appeal to the Supreme Court against the deci- 
sion of the three-judge court, which granted them a restraining 
order of sixty days, which period expired July 6, and which 
the court then dissolved. However, we have noted nothing 
as yet officially on the subject. 


Court Decisions 


No. 134, So. Rep. 694—Jennings v. Missouri Pac. R. R. 
Co., et al.: The Supreme Court of Louisiana in this case 
held that a railroad must carry live stock to its destination 
as expeditiously as possible, with the least possible hardship 
to the animals, and break continuous confinement when neces- 
sary. The connecting carrier, being notified of the time the 
cattle would arrive, was held obligated to receive the ship- 
ment within the thirty-six-hour limit, not having notified the 
shipper or the initial carrier of insufficient pens. It 
appeared that the connecting carrier kept the cattle on a 
side track without food, water, or rest for about eighteen 
hours before unloading them, and for about twelve and a 
half hours after the initial carrier had voluntarily tendered 
the use of its cattle pens at $1 a car; that the connecting 
carrier, in accepting delayed delivery of the cattle from the 
initial carrier, assumed all liability therefor; that the con- 
necting carrier, being unable to prove that damages to 
the live stock were caused by accidental and uncontrollable 
events, was guilty of gross negligence, and, therefore, liable 
for the animals that died; that the shipper was not entitled 
to recover money spent in disposing of cattle which died as 
a result of the carrier’s negligence; further, that the shipper 
was excused from giving written notice of loss or injury 
where the carrier’s agent had full knowledge of injuries. 

No. 38, S. W. Rep. (2) 388—Little v. Dickey Brothers: 
The Court of Civil Appeals of Galveston, Texas, held that 
the consignee was the real shipper, as regards the necessity 
for procuring a health certificate for hogs. The shipper, 
having failed to procure a health certificate, could not recover 
against the carrier for damage from the absence of a certifi- 
cate. It was the shipper’s duty to see that a health certificate 
was procured and furnished to the carrier, so that it might be 
attached to the way-bill, and, this not having been done by 
him, he could not recover against the carrier. 


Miscellaneous 


Drought Relief Rates: The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has granted sixth-section permission on one day’s 
notice to the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Mil- 
waukee, and the Soo line to establish drought-relief rates on 
live stock from drought-stricken areas in Montana and the 
Dakotas to grazing territory to the east of the dry sections. 
The relief permits animals to be sent to feed-lots and then 
on to markets under a transit privilege. Likewise, it pro- 
vides an alternative under which the animals may be shipped 
to feed points, at the payment of the regular rate, and later 
returned to points of origin, without the payment of. any fur- 
ther charges, when the emergency is over. 

Emergency intrastate rates on grain, feed, hay, and 
straw in Nebraska and South Dakota, to help farmers feed 
their live stock in regions devastated by drought and the 
grasshopper scourge, have been put into effect by the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway system. 
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SYNOPSIS OF DECISION IN DOCKET NO. 17,000, 
PART 9 


CHARLES E. BLAINE by JOHN N. FURLONG 


HE DECISION IN DOCKET NO. 17,000, PART 9, 

Western Live-Stock Rates (176 I. C. C. 1-193), has been 
received. The new rates are to become effective not later 
than October 17, 1931. The commission adopted the scales 
and followed the recommendations of the examiners in many 
respects, except that it made the rates on sheep, in double- 
deck cars, the same as those on cattle. It also departed from 
the recommendations of the examiners by prescribing only 
one minimum weight on cattle in Mountain-Pacific Territory 
—that is, 24,000 pounds. The report prescribes the same rates 
in Western Trunk Line and Southwestern Territories, thereby 
abolishing the previously recognized separation of these two 
districts. The impression so far gathered is that the result 
of the decision is an increase estimated at from 8 to 10 per 
cent in Western Trunk Line Territory, and a reduction of 
about 6 per cent in Southwestern Territory. In Mountain- 
Pacific Territory it is estimated that the increases and reduc- 
tions about balance each other. 

The Western District is divided into two territories, and 
scales of rates for each are prescribed for distances up to and 
including 2,500 miles. Specific rates are set forth on cattle, 
calves, double-deck, hogs, double-deck, and sheep, double-deck; 
also on calves, hogs, and sheep, single-deck. Rates on calves 
and hogs, single-deck, are fixed at 115 per cent, and on sheep, 
single-deck, at 125 per cent, of the cattle rates. The base 
scale is for application in Western Trunk Line and South- 
western Territories; also in Montana, east of and including 
Havre, Laurel, and Harlowton, and all points on the Soo line; 
in Wyoming, east of and including Orin, Sheridan, New- 
castle, Guernsey, and Cheyenne, and all points on the Colorado 
& Southern; in New Mexico, east of and including points on 
the Santa Fe, Raton-Albuquerque-Belen-E] Paso line; on the 
Southern Pacific, east of and including the El Paso-Tucum- 
cari-Dawson line. The rest cf the territory is designated as 
Mountain-Pacific Territory, in which the commission pre- 
scribes a scale of rates approximately 10 per cent higher than 
the base scale. For inter-territorial hauls the base scale is to 
be used, plus a scale of arbitraries. Other findings are as 
follows: 


Minimum Weights—Based on standard cars not exceed- 
ing 36 feet 7 inches in length: 


Western South- Mountain- 
Trunk Line* western Pacific? 
NN eo enns eons 22,000 22,000 24,000 
Cattle, feeder —.....i.....:... 22,000 20,000¢ 22,000§ 
Calves, single-deck ............ 16,000 16,000 16,000 
Calves, double-deck ............ 23,000 23,000 23,000 
Hogs, fat, single deck........ 16,500 16,500 16,500 
Hogs, fat, double-deck........ 24,000 24,000 24,000 
Hogs, feeder, single-deck.. 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Hogs, feeder, double-deck.. 22,000 22,000 22,000 
Sheep, single-deck ............ 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Sheep, double-deck ............ 20,600 20,000 20,000 
Sheep, feeder, double-deck -......... BES eee 


Arbitraries for Joint-Line Hauls——No addition of arbi- 
traries for joint-line hauls permitted. 

Bedding.—The rates prescribed do not include the fur- 
nishing or placing of bedding, but do include the haulage 
cost thereof. 

Proportional Rates.—The rates prescribed are intended to 
apply both locally and proportionally. Except on traffic to 

*Except the western Dakotas—i. e., west of Minot and Bismarck, N. D., 
and of Missouri River in South Dakota. 

¢Including western Dakotas as above. 


tIncludes New Mexico and Arizona. 
§$Except New Mexico and Arizona. 


the Mississippi River crossings and to Chicago, which is not 
directed by the shipper into the markets at those points, pro- 
portional rates are prescribed that are 4 cents less than for 
local application, except from the Missouri River, which will 
be 3 cents less. On stockers or feeders the deduction will be 
3 cents from the local rates. No rate will be reduced below 
15 cents. 

Per-Car Rates.—Rates to and from all public markets 
and to packing plants are prescribed in amounts per 100 
pounds. Between country points, carriers are given permis- 
sion to convert the rates prescribed to a per-car basis, or to 
publish them on the cents-per-100-pounds basis and carry a 
rule similar to that now carried by the Union Pacific, under 
which the shipper or consignee shall furnish actual weights 
and certify to their correctness. 

Single-Deck Cars in Lieu of Double-Deck Cars Ordered.— 
Single-deck cars may be furnished in lieu of double-deck cars 
ordered on the following basis: for calves and hogs, 2 single- 
decks for 1 double-deck, 3 for 2, 5 for 3, 6 for 4, 8 for 5, 
9 for 6, 11 for 7, 12 for 8; for hogs, 14 for 9; for calves, 13 
for 9; for calves and hogs, 15 for 10; for sheep and goats, 2 
single-decks for each double-deck ordered. 

Caretakers.—Rates prescribed are to include the trans- 
portation of caretakers without additional charge, as. follows : 
1 car, 1 caretaker, from origin to destination only; 2 to 10 
cars, round-trip transportation for 1 caretaker; 11 to 20 cars, 
2 caretakers; 21 to 30 cars, 3 caretakers; 31 to 40 cars, 4 
caretakers; and 41 to 50 cars, 5 caretakers. 

Stocker and Feeder Rates.—Stocker and feeder rates 
between all points in the Western District covered by this 
inquiry, except to public live-stock markets, are prescribed on 
the basis of 85 per cent of the rates on fat live stock of the 
same kind. Note that the feeder rates will apply from public 
live-stock markets, but not to such markets. Further atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that the Southwestern Territory is 
given a minimum of 18,000 pounds on feeder sheep, double- 
deck. At present there is no feeder-sheep scale in Southwest- 
ern Territory, such stock taking the same rates as fat sheep. 

Transit.—The right of trying the market without change 
of ownership is permitted under the rates applying through 
the markets, without charge therefor, in all instances where 
through rates are less than the combination and the identity 
of the shipment is preserved. This does not mean that charges 
for necessary switching, unloading, and reloading may not be 
assessed in addition to the through rate. The request for the 
establishment of transit arrangements for sorting and grading 
live stock at public live-stock markets on the basis of the 
through rates is denied. At Denver, because of the fact that 
live stock is branded, thereby greatly simplifying the policing 
of the arrangement, the sorting, grading, and other arrange- 
ments now in effect are permitted to be continued. 

Concentration of Hogs.—A charge of $2 per car is pre- 
scribed for the concentration of hogs at points where such 
arrangements are now in effect, or where the carriers may 
deem it advisable to establish them in the future. 

Intrastate Rates.—No order is made with respect to intra- 
state rates, but the opportunity is given the individual states 
voluntarily to effect such changes in their rate structures as 
may be necessary to avoid violation of section 13 (4) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Combination Rule—The combination rule, by inference 
at least, is expected to be eliminated, and the carriers to pub- 
lish joint through rates in such manner as to take care thereof. 

* * * 


Editor’s Note 


[Live-Stock Minima Reduced.—The decision in Docket 
17,000, Part 9, analyzed in some detail above, is gratifying in 
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that it establishes two principles long fought for by Mr. Tom- 
linson and Judge Cowan for the American National Live 
Stock Association—that of lower minima for stocker animals 
(both cattle and sheep) and calves, and that of rates based 
on mileage, with no arbitraries added for joint-line hauls. In 
addition, the minimum on fat cattle in Mountain-Pacific Ter- 
ritory is made uniformly 24,000 pounds, instead of from 
24,000 to 26,000 pounds under the existing schedule. 

In the matter of rates, the decision is a distinct disap- 
pointment. Next month we will publish more detailed infor- 
mation as to individual rates and their application to the 
territories involved. It was generally felt that a real reduc- 
tion was in order; hence the increase of about 10 per cent in 
Western Trunk Line Territory is viewed with scant favor, 
and is hardly offset by the reduction of about 6 per cent in 
Southwestern Territory and the fact that sheep rates (double- 
deck) are reduced to the cattle basis. In Mountain-Pacific 
Territory the increases almost equal the decreases. In other 
words, so far as rates are concerned, the decisicn generally 
is more in the nature of an adjustment of inequalities than 
either an increase or a decrease.] 


REPRODUCTION COST OF RAILWAYS 


EPRODUCTION COST OF THE COUNTRY’S RAIL-~ 

roads at this time has been fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at $21,581,016,255, in an exhibit introduced 
at the hearings on the carriers’ petition for an increase of 
15 per cent in freight rates. A year ago the property would 
have cost $22,269,536,110 to reproduce. The original cost was 
$22,092,107,618. 

By districts, original cost and 1931 reproduction cost less 
depreciation were given as below: 


Orig. Cost Reprod. Cost 
Bastern. ............ $ 9,274,120,675 $ 9,140,510,486 
Southern .......... 3,989,924,104 8,663,154,618 
Western .:.....-.... 8,828,062,839 8,777,351,151 
$22,092,107,618 $21,581,016,255 








LOWER RATES ON WHEAT NOW IN EFFECT 


N THE LAST DAY OF JULY THE INTERSTATE 

Commerce Commission, in a brief announcement, dis- 
posed of all the objections raised by the railroads against the 
lower freight rates on wheat established by the commission 
some time ago under the Hoch-Smith Resolution, and ordered 
the new rates to go into effect at once. This case has been 
stubbornly fought by the carriers, who applied to the courts 
for a restraining order. A temporary injunction was granted, 
which was dissolved on June 30. 


SALE OF ARMOUR’S STOCK-YARD HOLDINGS 


LANS FOR THE SALE OF THE STOCK-YARD HOLD- 

ings of Armour & Co. and subsidiaries, under the terms of 
the Packers’ Consent Decree, have been approved by Justice 
Jennings Bailey, of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, it is announced by the Department of Justice. The 
holdings involve 59 per cent of the outstanding capital stock 
of the Jersey City Stock Yard Company and 30 per cent of 
the outstanding stock of the General Stock Yard Corporation. 
The purchasers are declared to be the Stanmour Corporation, 
owned by Philip Armour; the Armforth Corporation, owned 
by Lester Armour; and the Valmay Corporation, owned by 
their mother, Mrs. May L. Valentine. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JULY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 1, 1931. 


N THE MIDST OF A MAELSTROM OF DEPRECIA- 

tion, involving securities, real estate, grains, and prac- 
tically every commodity on the list, live stock has furnished 
an outstanding contrast. Cattle advanced as much as, and in 
the case of heavy steers even more than, $1 per cwt. during 
the latter part of July, making the gain in an apparently 
legitimate manner. Certain grades of hogs suited to fresh- 
meat trade scored the same appreciation, and even the invalid 
sheep and lamb market was able to look up to the extent of $1 
to $1.50 per cwt. There was no suspicion of manipulation, 
as every step of the upward movement was strenuously re- 
sisted by killers. 


Disappearance of Long-Feds Stimulates Steer Prices 


In the case of cattle, liquidation of the old crop of long- 
fed steers with weight was the price-boosting influence. No 
longer was it necessary to appeal to the country to hold cattle 
back. On the contrary, buyers went on a still hunt at the 
market for the right kind, a load of 1,600-pound bullocks get- 
ting by if it looked 100 pounds lighter. Overweights in the 
1,600- to 1,700-pound class sold up to $8, the 1,300- to 1,350- 
pound type climbed to $8.65, and bullocks weighing 1,275 
pounds advanced to $8.75. Choice 1,470-pound steers reached 
$8.50, although plain and otherwise undesirable heavies had 
to be content with $7.50 to $7.75. However, all these cattle 
showed an upturn of $1 per cwt.—some as much as $1.25. 





“We Pay You More 
For Dehorned Cattle”’ 


say feeders and packers,— 
“they are easier to handle, 
put on weight faster, cause 
less damaged meat.” 


Dehorn safely in any season, with 


Anchor Brand | 
Dehorning Paint 


to protect the wound, repel blow flies, soothe 
the animal, reduce weight shrinkage after 
the operation. Highly endorsed by veteri- 
narians and experienced stock growers. 
25¢ will bring you a trial can, enough for a 
dozen applications. 
Qt., $1.00; % gal., $2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gals., $12.50 | 






















Postage or freight allowed in the U.S. A. 
Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Company 
3105 Walnut Street 





Denver, Colo. 
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Bargains! 
On Women’s Hats! 


are one thing—and on Blackleg Aggressin they 
are a horse of a different color. 


The difference in price between Cutter Stand- 
ard Blackleg Aggressin, over the “just as good, 
but cheaper” brands, won’t be sufficient to make 
up the loss of a single calf dead of Blackleg. 
And caives don’t die singly—their carcasses dot 
the range like flies when Blackleg goes thru the 
herd. Can you afford to gamble at those odds? 


The reputation of Cutter Blackleg Products 
goes back for over thirty years—thirty years of 
constant scientific research aimed toward the 
development of the best Blackleg Preventives 
possible to produce. Many large outfits use Cut- 
ter Vaccine and stick with it. Some try the “off 
brands” —few stick with them. 


The Fhe CUTTER Lab 


Berkeley - - California 
Branch Offices and Depot Stocks at: 


CHICAGO, DENVER, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, SEATTLE, SAN ANTONIO, 
AND FORT WORTH 
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Yearlings Lead in Advance 


Yearlings advanced simultaneously to $9.35, the long 
string of sales of little cattle being recorded at $8 to $8.75 
including both steers and heifers. Loads of choice yearling 
heifers reached $9, full loads flirting with that figure. No 


grain-fed steers were appraised below $7.50, and at that price- 
In view of? 


they were “not much,” from a beef standpoint. 
general conditions, the upturn was at least consoling, if not 
encouraging. It was coincident with reduced tonnage and num- 
bers, although a swelling supply of grass steers suggested 
development of a seasonal two-way market. 


Certain Proportion of Heavies Always Needed 


For many long weeks the market had been in a rut. Occa- 
sionally it had been possible to put on 25 to 50 cents, but 
such gains were speedily dissipated when the country recov- 
ered its loading energy. When the definite turn came, it was 
the sequence of diminishing weight and deteriorating condi- 
tion. Over a considerable period previously buyers would will- 
ingly look at only light cattle, their slogan being “nothing 
but yearlings.” Two weeks of moderate receipts of finished 
bullocks weighing 1,200 to 1,600 pounds changed their atti- 
tude, even plain heavies getting a cordial reception; all of 
which goes to show that the trade can always use a modicum 
of heavy beef. 


Lower Grades in Lessened Demand 


By the end of July few heavy cattle were selling below 
$8, although the oxy type still moved slowly at $7.50 to $7.75. 
In contrast to the good market from $8 up was a soft footing 
for steers below $7.25, especially light yearlings fed corn on 
grass. The previously narrow spread widened out until $5 to 
$6 bought decent light grassers, the “yellow-hammer” type 
selling under $5. A sprinkling of Texas grassers realized 
anyhere from $5 to $6, the lower-priced kinds being of the 
“humpback,” or Zebu, type. 


Northwestern Grassers Go to Feeders 


Grassers from the Northwest reached the market in lim- 
ited numbers, mainly from dry areas in Montana and the 
Dakotas. Killers got few, the bulk of the offering finding the 
country outlet. Medium-to-good two- and three-year-old steers 
sold at $5.50 to $5.75, with a few at $7; yearlings with good 
quality realized $6.75 to $7, and yearling heifers $5 to $6 on 
feeding account, and up to $7 to killers. Old thin cows sold 
around $2.50, range bulls at $3.50 to $4.50, and well-bred 
heavy calves at $6.50 to $7. 


Beef Volume Below Normal 


At the beginning of July the trend of the market was ir 
two directions: upward in the case of long-fed steers, and 
downward where grassers and merely warmed-up cattle were 
concerned. Naturally there will be unevenness, and feeder 
demand will have much to do with values of thin and fleshy 
steers; but the whole trade appears to be on a much sounder 
basis at the present scale of prices than at the corresponding 
period of 1930. Volume is below normal, and there appears 
te be a place to put every pound of the product. If, as the 
trade senses, the big end of old-crop beef tonnage is in, the 
market is ripe for a period of stability. Already another crop 
of steers short-fed on grass is reporting, and, as it becomes 
& more pronounced factor, it will be put in its logical posi- 
tion relative to good cattle. 


Cheaper Stuff Abundant 


A mass of grass cow stuff, selling anywhere from $2 per 
cwt. in the case of thin canners to $4 for decent cows, is fur- 
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nishing the trade with an abundant supply of cheap beef and 
promises seriously to influence values of low-grade steers as 
the season works along. In an emergency, much of this prod- 
uct can be consigned to the freezer—a logical receptacle, 
although killers are not in a mood to accumulate inventories. 
It is probable, however, that beef of this character will be 
resurrected a few months hence, to make substantial profits. 


Wide Spread Between Light and Heavy Hogs 


As with cattle, hogs went on a two-sided summer basis, 
choice light grades selling at $8 to $8.40 at the end of July, 
while prime heavy butchers had to be content with $5.75 to 
$6—probably the widest spread between the two grades the 
trade has ever known. A $4.50 to $5 packing-sow market dis- 
played a similar trend. Hog slaughter went, temporarily at 
least, into the hands of the group of killers on a small scale, 
the coterie of big packers even curtailing country buying 
operations. As small-scale killers concentrated on hogs weigh- 
ing 250 pounds, values got out of line, creating a lopsided 
condition that will be remedied later on when new-crop shotes 
move toward the market in considerable numbers. A spread 
of $1.80 per cwt. between top hogs and average drove cost at 
Chicago is not only without precedent, but demonstrates the 
influence of abnormal factors on prices. 


Sheep Trade Unsteady , 


Live-mutton trade could not have been more irregular 
without developing freakishness. Demand blew hot and cold 
alternately. Much of the time dressed trade was in healthy 
condition, and, as wool prices moved up a peg or two, the 
meat burden was slightly reduced. Efforts to maintain lamb 
cost above $8 continuously were futile, however, as supply 
promptly responded to advances. Texas was a continuous 
loader all through the month, a string of new-crop lambs com- 
ing from that quarter, for which there is scant precedent. 
July began with a $7.60 lamb top at Chicago on outside 
account, $7.50 to packers, ebbing and flowing throughout the 
month. A high spot was reached on July 14 at $8.85, imme- 
diately followed by a slump that took off 50 cents. Partial 
recovery ensued, $8.65 being paid by outsiders and $8.50 by 


. 


“Courage” and “Faith” 


Cowmen as a whole are a courageous lot. 
They back up their faith in the cattle busi- 
ness by building up and improving their 
herds in times like these. Our “ads” on fe- 
males brought in many replies. Let us fix 
you up, too, on some good heifers and cows. 
Write 

Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command 
a premium. 





| 


We will assist you to locate suitable 
Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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packers on July 27; but by the end of the month $8.25 was a 
doubtful quotation, $7.50 to $8 taking the bulk of the native 
and western lambs. Sheep advanced by reason of scarcity 
until choice range ewes reached $4, the bulk of the female 
stock selling at $2.50 to $3.50, aged wethers at $4.50, and 
yearlings at $6.50. The month’s performance was not wholly 
discouraging, although prophetic of trouble for the selling 
side of the trade when the main column of native and west- 
ern lambs reaches the market. Breeding ewes had no depend- 
able demand, but there was an outlet for feeding lambs at 
$5.25 to $5.75, killers taking most of the second cuts of west- 
ern lambs. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cattle 


T THE PERIOD WHEN CATTLE TRADE WAS IN THE 
A throes of demoralization, last July and August, prices 
picked up encouragingly this year. Three reasons are assign- 
able: the crop of steers laid in last fall was not so large as 
that of 1929; declining values stimulated liquidation; and, in 
anticipation of what happened last summer, cattle were loaded 
two to three weeks earlier. During the first four months of 
1931 a large number of fair-fleshed steers went to the butcher, 
a considerable percentage in not much better than good 
feeder condition; whereas in 1930, with a greater measure of 
confidence extant, conservation was the rule, the logical 
sequence being dumping in desperation during July and 
August. This year light cattle always got a cordial reception 
at the market, and, as bankers were anxious to get money 
back in their coffers, their constant admonition to cash was 


Experienced 
Marketing Agencies 


Constitute 


National Organization 


F the twenty member agencies that are 
now selling live stock under the general 
supervision of the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association, practically every one has 
had years of experience in the marketing field. 


Doing business, as they are, on a cost basis, 
refunds to members of earnings total almost a 
million and one-half dollars since these organ- 
izations started operations. Refunds, however, 
are only one of the many reasons why you 
should support co-operative agencies in mar- 
keting your live stock more efficiently. 


Additional information may be obtained by 
writing the 


National Live Stock Marketing 
Association 


228 North La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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heeded. Not all these cattle lost money; in fact, the burden 
of loss fell on steers that were carried along in the elusive 
hope of advancing prices. It was a fortunate circumstance 
that such a large percentage of the crop of steers laid in last 
fall was marketed prematurely, from a finish standpoint, as 
they were well out of the way during a spring and summer 
period of acute depression, aggravated by hot weather, which 
always militates against a free beef market. 


Rising cattle prices late in July are variously construed. 
The upturn was mainly on corn-fed cattle, due to a contract- 
ing supply, enabling the much-advertised law of supply and 
demand to get in a few licks. As the beef market followed 
the upturn, previous congestion in distributive channels fail- 
ing to repeat, it is a logical assumption that the trade is able 
to absorb a reduced tonnage. What reception grass beef will 
get at the hands of consumers when any considerable per- 
centage of weekly production gets into that grade can only be 
conjectured, but a temporary surplus of such meat can always 
find a refuge at the freezer, while no alternative exists in the 
case of corn-fed beef but to take what the market affords. 
During the May-to-mid-July period the main trouble with 
cattle supply was predominance of heavy, qualitied grades, or, 
as killers aptly put it, “too many cattle of one kind.” The 
moment that unbalanced condition was rectified the market 
craft was able to sail on an even keel. 


The rest of the season there will be two distinct markets— 
ene for corn-fed steers and the other for grassers. The scarcer 
the former get, the better will be the reception killers give 
cheaper grades. Usually a host of short-fed steers, lacking 
quality and finish, descends on the market during the August- 
to-December period, this production having been the bane of 
the western grass-beef grower for many years; but this 
season investment in such cattle has been limited, and, as few 
fleshy steers went to the country from the markets during the 
April-to-June period, no greater number can come back. Kill- 
ers have absorbed a large proportion of these cattle at a 
time when normally they go to the country, and, having gone 
into the beef supply, they are out of the way. Grazing areas 
in the dry belt cannot make a crop of grass beef. Territory 
east of Chicago, drought-stricken in 1930, has few, and the 
region from which the late summer and fall supply of grass 
beef must come is substantially restricted. The Southwest 
will soon furnish its quota, but even in Kansas and Oklahoma 
pastures production on a numerical, if not a tonnage, basis is 
much lighter than in many years past. 

This is not to be construed as an advertisement of beef 
shortage, as no such development is probable. Supply of fin- 
ished cattle of all weights may be reduced later in the season 
to a point where a $10 market can be maintained; in fact, con- 
sumers never know the difference between $7 and $12 live cost 
of such cattle when buying the product in small quantities. In 
that event, with a moderate supply of warmed-up steers, the 
whole market would be substantially propped. Unless the 
corn-crop prospect is wrecked, feeders will take out fleshy 
cattle, as they are rarely able to resist the fascination of 
an uncertain draw. If killers cannot get the few heavy cattle 
they need without boosting prices sky-high, they will put 
selling pressure behind handy-weight and less desirable prod- 
uct, from a condition standpoint. It is axiomatic that, if the 
market cannot get what it wants, it must take what it can get. 

Killers are not averse to the recent trend of fat-cattle 
values. They have been seriously concerned about future 
supply, due to light replacement during the first seven months 
of 1931, which threatens their tonnage at a later date. At 
the same time, they are not anxious to see feeders load up 
with cattle likely to show loss in the finality of the operation. 
It is improbable that the somewhat sensational advance of 
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$2 to $3 per cwt. on fat cattle last August and September 
will be repeated. The present movement has been orderly, 
gradual, and at times barely perceptible. Such upturns are 
invariably healthy, reflecting underlying conditions. Last 
year the low spot was uncovered on August 12, and was fol- 
lowed by rapid recovery that put life into the feeder market, 
despite a short corn crop. Present industrial conditions are 
not so favorable to consumption as then, which will preclude 
the possibility of a miniature boom, which is the last thing 
the trade needs. Abnormally high prices for a few top cattle 
are not desirable, and are always open to a suspicion of 
manipulation. 


Sheep 


Feeding-lamb sale prospects, as the trade went into 
August, were debatable. Up to that time a limited volume of 
sales had been made at anywhere from $5 to $5.85. Second 
cuts of western lamb bands reaching Chicago were, as a rule, 
too heavy to meet feeder specifications, and were gathered in 
by killers around $6 per cwt., adding to the surplus of inferior 
meat thrown into an overloaded dressed market. Omaha 
buyers have paid better prices than were available at Chicago; 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan playing a waiting game. 
An impression that the Northwest, especially Montana, is 
burned out, and later in the season will flood the market with 
thin, light lambs, is general, and anything but calculated to 
stimulate early investment. Before the farming area snuggles 
into winter quarters, it will absorb a large number of lambs 
in the aggregate. Just when buyers in this area will get into 
the market with both feet is the problem. 


Interest in speculative feeding is at low ebb. Last season 
an Indiana operator put a prop under the Chicago market 
that will be lacking on this occasion, as he went “broke.” 
Included in his somewhat extensive operations was a method 
of feeding in transit by which the western grower retained 
ownership, paying a stated sum per pound for the gain. 
Theoretically it was a good thing, but in the finality of the 
cperation it broke down, some of the western contributors 
failing to collect their money. A nasty financial mess is the 
result that was perhaps logical, Many of the farmer-feeders 
able to handle lambs in this manner cannot finance the pur- 
chase of a single carload, although in possession of ample 
feed. 

Government estimates put the 1931 lamb crop at 9 per 
cent above that of 1930. Approximately, this may be correct, 
as every old ewe wintered in the West appears to have raised 
one lamb, and in many instances twins. The so-called native 
crop is the largest in a quarter of a century, and is likely to 
descend on the market during the September-to-December 
period. In any event, there will be enough lambs to go 
around. 

Corn Belt bankers are not interested in sheep loans, their 
present impulse being to make a favorable statement regard- 
ing cash reserves, in anticipation of depositors’ runs. The 
logical function of interior bankers is to finance cattle- and 
lamb-feeding operations, rather than to exploit real-estate 
ventures, to which many are peculiarly partial. 


Ewes have advanced $1 to $1.50 per cwt., and are real- 
izing $2.50 to $3.50 per cwt. on killing account, demand from 
breeding sources having practically disappeared. An effort 
to interest railroads and other groups in a movement to trans- 
plant aged western ewes to the Corn Belt was made recently, 
but received scant encouragement. Even Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee have an aged-ewe problem and are not in replacement 
mood, 

The long and voluminous run of Texas wethers, yearlings, 
and lambs cannot be interminable, but continued all through 
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July. This movement carried a large percentage of new-crop 
lambs, for which there is scant precedent. Favorable physical 
conditions, plus an accumulation, were responsible factors. 
Having disgorged over a million head this season, the Texas 
supply situation should be somewhat ameliorated. 

Occasionally it has been possible to put the fat-lamb mar- 
ket on an $8 to $8.50 basis, but these prices refused to stay 
put. Before the season is over, killers will get a raft of fat 
lambs on a price basis with the figure 7 in front. No quarter 
is to be given; if possible, they will put the bulk down to or 
below $7. 

Some progress will be made during the present season 
with liquidation of the overexpanded sheep industry, both east 
and west of the Missouri River. Excessive loans on breeding 
stock must be written off by the only known method. In 
many cases these liens were double and treble present intrinsic 
values. Lamb consumption has been increased 50 per cent, at 
ruinous cost to the western grower. Raising lambs on the 
farm is just another chore—inexpensive and immune to actual 
ioss. The range operator is in a different position. The 
extent to which he can cut production cost is limited to paring 
sheep-herders’ wages. Other items are as immutable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. His new tax bill sticks in 
the same affectionate manner as a porous plaster; forest- 
reserve charges have been raised, and space contracted in 
pursuance of a doubtful conservation policy. Money invested 
in land is there to stay, and it is doubtful if actual cost of 
running ewe bands can be materially reduced. Possibly the 
inevitable swing of the pendulum to the other extreme vf its 
are may initiate another period of at least moderate prosperity. 


STOCKER BUYERS HOLDING BACK 


J.E.P. 


| igure rsienni REGARDING THE OUTCOME OF THE 
growing corn crop, an unsatisfactory financial situation, 
and a fat-cattle market that lacked decision until late in July 
have hampered stock-cattle trade. Bankers were not in a 
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mood to give cattle paper serious consideration, the admoni- 
tion to “wait awhile” being general. Over much of the area 
east of the Missouri River feed was abundant, although the 
oats crop did not live up to its advertisement, due to dry 
weather which prevented filling, incidentally depriving the 
country of a large tonnage of expected feed. As July worked 
along, intense heat in many localities cast doubt on a previous 
three-billion-bushel corn-crop calculation, a short-covering 
flurry advancing the price of that grain 10 cents per bushel. 
Another delay influence was rumor that the western country 
was burned out, promising markets glutted with thin, light 
cattle later in the season. These bargain-sale heralds invari- 
ably retard investment, and on this occasion the influence was 
undoubtedly effective in slowing up the movement of unfin- 
ished cattle. Another influence was killer interest in light 
steers with a beef-covering, taking them out of feeders’ hands, 
as orders from the latter were generally pegged around $1 
per cwt. lower than killers could afford to pay, based on cur- 
rent beef prices. This killer demand prevented shipment to 
the country of thousands of steers appraised at $6 to $7 at 
the market. What feeders took was at a wide range of 
prices—$4 to $7 per ecwt.; many sacrificing quality to get 
away from price. In a general way, such cattle as were taken 
by finishers cost around $2 per ecwt. less than during the 
corresponding period of 1930, although volume was decidedly 
smaller. 

Obviously the attitude of the feeder is a waiting one. 
During periods of falling prices it is human to procrastinate. 
July has acquired a reputation over a series of years of uncov- 
ering low spots in the season’s replacement cost, but this year 
such “dope” was ignored. A combination of low-cost cattle 
and cheap feed is rare; eventually it will change. If feed cost 
continues low, cattle prices will move up; a sharp advance in 
corn and other beef-making material will operate adversely 
to stock-cattle prices. Assumption that drought in the graz- 
ing area will flood the markets with light cattle is illogical, 
as the cattle are not there, and conservation by transferring 
to more favored localities where feed is available is possible 
without excessive cost. Western owners in distress have been 
holding back, to give feeders an opportunity to determine 
their policy. 

Bank runs have not favored a free flow of money in any 
sphere. The financial situation in the Chicago area, where 
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banks have cracked by the score, has admonished custodians 
of public funds of the necessity for keeping money on hand to 
meet depositors’ requirements. Sporadic runs everywhere 
have aggravated this situation, which makes it difficult for a 
certain element to finance cattle-feeding operations even on a 
limited scale. 

A probability exists that September will develop a large 
volume of stock-cattle trade, and that expansion will occur 
during August, especially if the fat-cattle performance con- 
tinues creditable. Many bankers recognize their responsibility 
for putting in cattle, without which farm products cannot be 
converted. At least some of the feeders operating on an 
extensive scale have been so seriously crippled by losses 
recently incurred as to put them in the down-and-out class, 
temporarily at least. 


Contracting feeding cattle in the Southwest is in much 
the same somnolent condition as in the Corn Belt. Some 
trades in Texas calves are reported at $25 per head—50-50 
steers and heifers; but such business is not general. In fact, 
the season is not sufficiently advanced, when the general dis- 
position to go slow is reckoned with. Wheat is so cheap in 
Texas as to make it probable that large numbers of young 
cattle, especially heifers, will be fed out, that method having 
been effective last year when wheat was worth considerably 
more money. One authority predicts that Texas will feed 
more calves than Illinois during the coming season. Any 
tendency to hold back the new calf crop must exert a bullish 
influence on prices, as baby-beef makers elsewhere will of 
necessity purchase a large number in the aggregate, although 
individual buying may be cut down, 


Qualitied steers having acted least creditably at the 
marketing stage this year, there is a pronounced disposition 
to take on “something cheap.” Fleshy feeders are taboo to 
many, the probability being that, if 800- to 1,000-pound 
westerns reach the market in fleshy condition, killers will go 
to them, as a heavy tonnage of such product can be con- 
veniently handled. In the scramble to get low-cost cattle, 
prices may get out of line with qualitied steers. Cows and 
heifers are down to such low levels that they can be con- 
sidered a good feeding proposition, and would be to many 
but for multiplication of so-called sanitary restrictions, involv- 
ing a maze of red tape—testing for tuberculosis, abortion, 
and other ills to which porcine flesh is heir, intensified by 
human aversion to regulation, especially by what the trade 
resentfully terms “doctors.” 

Various fortuitous circumstances have thrown the stock- 
cattle business off its stride, restricting the movement to a 
volume that means either light winter beef production, a 
scramble for replacement purposes later on, or putting in 
cattle all winter, any of which is possible. 


HIDES SOMEWHAT LESS ACTIVE 


J. E. P. 


IDES HAVE HELD THE RECENT ADVANCE, BUT 

the market is less active. However, the statistical posi- 
tion of the commodity has improved decidedly, and the next 
turn will be for the better. Packers are not disposed to make 
concessions, even fractional, and have had their way about 
it, their purpose being to mark prices up. Heavy native 
steers are on a 12%4-cent basis, independent packers are get- 
ting 12 cents, and light native cows are held at 12 to 12% 
cents. All-weight country hides are valued at 8 cents. 

The statistical situation is worth noting. During the 
first five months of 1931 (June figures not being available at 
this writing) the movement of hides into sight was 26.8 per 
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cent less than last year, and tanners’ wettings were 21.1 per 
cent less. 

Shoe production has expanded and is now running well 
ahead of the same period last year. Dealers’ shelves are 
bare, assortments in retailers’ hands are impaired, and the 
great army of footwear-users, having resorted to cobbling to 
the limit, is in the market for new shoes. 


Raw stock and leather are both in strong hands, and are 
being reduced so rapidly that replacement is imperative. 
Hides have been hit hard by the depression, which has 
reduced the principal leather companies to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. A movement is now on foot to refuse to sell under 
cost. As in the case of clothing, users of leather goods have 
not had anywhere near the full benefit of low hide prices. 

The erratic movement of hide prices is indicated by a 
recently issued chart by Schmoll Fils, hide factors of New 
York. Packer light native cowhides dropped to 7 cents in the 
post-war depression, reached ‘a peak of 25 cents in 1928, and 
declined to 6% cents early in 1931, from which there has 
since been an advance to 12 cents. 


ee 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 

ments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-five markets 

for the month of June, 1931, compared with June, 1930, and 
for the six months ending June, 1931 and 1930: 























RECEIPTS 
| June Six Months Ending 
June 
1931 | 1930- 1931 1930 
COttle? scicnceiccs 1,017,273 995,823 6,037,007 6,154,011 
COIVGN csc. 522,489 463,599 8,016,345 2,978,716 
POR accicascicoes 2,853,753 3,214,568 | 20,421,970 | 21,558,205 
Sheep............... 2,587,361 2,229,644 | 14,368,888 | 12,650,491 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
June Six Months Ending 
June 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Cattle*............ 404,071 360,010 | 2,459,488 2,566,222 
i ee 147,788 136,024 873,788 861,252 
FROMM gests 1,072,489 1,081,659 7,649,769 8,316,169 
OG eosin) 1,213,999 955,184 6,707,079 5,479,828 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
June Six Months Ending 
June 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Cattie* 99,523 108,406 835,018 1,048,607 
COIN OR ice nisacs: 11,879 20,736 119,612 174,557 
Hogs Piecaiesine a 36,378 40,459 217,203 296,854 
CE i cca 289,022 216,219 1,045,799 817,499 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 





June Six Months Ending 
June 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Catala ccc cae. 596,607 624,883 3,517,613 | 3,517,024 
Calves. 371,847 328,303 | 2,137,438 2,119,046 
Homie: oro. 1,773,058 2,123,177 | 12,758,993 | 138,233,326 
Sheep............... 1,384,051 1,263,492 | 7,568,536 | 7,159,566 


*Exclusive of calves. 


tIncluding ‘stockers and feeders. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
August 3, 1931, compared with July 1, 1931, and August 1, 
1930: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Aug. 3, 1931 July 1,1931 Aug. 1, 1930 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................ $ 8.25- 9.25 $ 7.00- 8.50 $10.25-11.25 

CN ihicictiecccecectaerneganiioncn 7.25- 8.50 6.25- 7.50 9.00-10.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).................... 8.85- 9.40 7.75- 8.75  10.25-11.25 

I ct en 8.00- 8.85 7.00- 8.00 ¢.00-10.25 

Medium (800 Ibs. up)..........-.-ccsecceee 6.25- 8.00 5.75- 7.25 7.50- 9.50 
FED YEARLING STEERS: ; 

Gand. t0 CieG. niki 8.25- 9.50 7.25- 8.75 9.25-11.25 
HEIFERS: 

aie Gs Gia eed, 7.00- 9.25 6.50- 8.00 $.50-10.25 
COWS: 

aR We hiss tice 4.00- 6.75 4.00- 5.25 8.50- 7.75 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 5.75- 6.75 5.50- 6.75 6.75- 7.50 

Common to Medium...................--......-- 8.75- 5.75 4.00- 5.50 4.50- 6.75 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........ 6.00- 7.00 5.75- 7.00 6.75- 7.50 

Common to Medium........................-2--. 3.75- 6.00 4.00- 5.75 4.75- 6.75 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.)..... 7.00- 7.85 6.65- 7.15 9.15- 9.75 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)........ 5.00-8.00 5.00- 7.65 7.00- 9.50 


WOOL CONSUMPTION EXPANDING 


J. E. P. 


| rie EARLY JUNE AND LATE JULY, DOMES- 
tic wool prices advanced 5 to 7% per cent; in fact, 
medium fleece wools gained 10 per cent. The upturn is con- 
sidered belated and legitimate. Consumption has expanded, 
visible supply has worked into stronger, if not strong, hands, 
and the trade is in cheerful mood. Easier credits and cheap 
money were factors in accelerating the market around a cor- 
ner that had been in sight for some time prior to the actual 
happening. During the first five months of 1931 domestic 
consumption aggregated 188,000,000 pounds, compared with 
165,000,000 during the corresponding period of 1930. June 
and July are expected to make an even better showing. Sum- 
mer Street, Boston, cleared about 75,000,000 pounds during 
June and July for clothing purposes, close to 100,000,000 
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pounds of the new clip having already moved into consuming 
channels. 

This wool has not been taken for speculative purposes, 
but to meet current consumption and provide a reserve supply 
for the immediate future. All qualities of worsted wools are 
in demand, with an excellent prospect that half-blood and 
lower qualities face an active merchandising season. The 
position of wool in the world’s markets shows distinct improve- 
ment. Prices are decidedly against the buyer everywhere. 
Political handicaps in Europe have probably been discounted, 
as indicated by the firm close at July London sales. 


The manufacturing position is considered sound. Advices 
from all clothing-manufacturing centers in the East are sug- 
gestive of pressure to get clothing out of the shop and on the 
dealers’ shelves. The trade has undoubtedly gone “short” 
and is in a mood to replenish stocks, so that the clothier is 
waiting for piece goods, the weaver for yards, the spinner 
for tops, and the top-maker for wool. There is a pronounced 
disposition to refuse to shade prices; in fact, spinners and 
combers have been able to advance quotations steadily. 


There has recently been a heavy movement of bag wools 
direct to the mills. Graded wools were late in arriving, and 
dealers got behind with grading. This has moved a large 
quantity direct from the country to mills and dealers’ lofts, 
creating, if not justifying, an impression that the country 
accumulation is the lightest in several years. 

Usually, following a prolonged dull period in any com- 
modity market, prices advance more rapidly and substantially 
than appears on the surface; and that is what has happened 
recently. On the down side, quotations are low, while on the 
subsequent rise there is a disposition not to credit the market 
with its full strength. Confidence exists that current strength 
is genuine and a logical response to operation of the law of 
supply and demand. There has been no evidence of manipu- 
lation, nor does any purpose for such tactics exist. There is 
no indication of a boom; in fact, inflation is the last thing to 
be desired. The country went short of wardrobe, distributors 
reduced stocks, and mills bought sparingly, while awaiting 
the turn of the tide. At present, mill activity is the most 
pronounced in two years, and, as many weavers found them- 
selves short of raw material, they had no alternative but to 
buy wool in the market. 

At London considerable wool was withdrawn at the July 
sales on a rising market, which operated to firm prices up. 
Foreign markets, although somewhat inactive, are neverthe- 
less healthy, which is solacing, as the principal grades of 
domestic wool at Boston can still advance 2 to 5 cents per 
pound, clean basis, before reaching a parity with the cost of 
imported foreign wool, with the duty paid. If that is 
accomplished, domestic prices will necessarily mark time until 
foreign markets make further recovery, unless an immediate 
demand for certain grades should develop, which is improb- 
able, in view of general business conditions. 

Clothing cost has been cut to a point where buying has 
been stimulated. Wool is stiil cheap, not only compared with 
cost of fabrics into which it is converted, but compared with 
clothing prices, which should favor the price of raw material, 
if weavers and clothing concerns run into profitable business. 

Wool usually advances sharply when the big package of 
the current year’s clip gets out of growers’ hands, which is 
the trend of events at present. Such other commodities as 
hides and leather are on an upgrade, even cotton showing a 
disposition to work out of the rut in which it has been 
traveling. 


“T value THE PRODUCER very highly.’”—O. E. CLARK, 
Lascar, Colo. 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on July 31, 1931, compared with June 
30, 1931, and August 1,°1930, were as below (per 100 
pounds) : 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 lbs. up): July 31, 1931 June 30, 1931 Auy. 1, 1930 


NG sc os $12.00-13.00 $11.00-12.00 $14,50-15.50 
A ck ee a 11.50-12.50  10.50-11.50  12.00-14.50 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 
iin so ne Se 13.50-15.00  12.50-18.50  14.50-16.00 
SGN os da ee 12.50-13.50  11.00-12.00  132.00-14.50 
YEARLING STEERS: 
Rca ish os ee 14.00-16.00  13.00-14.50 15.00-17.00 
RH cr tee fe 13.00-14.50  12.00-18.00 14.00-15.00 
COWS ; 
NN fi op hae a aa ence 9.00-10.00  9.00-10.00 10.00-12.50 
VEALERS: 
Chistee: G28 2 er hm a 15.00-17.00  13.00-15.00 16.00-18.00 
GOO isis cee 14.00-16.00  11.00-13.00 15.00-16.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 lbs. down) : 


OND: sdhetieS e 20.00-22.00 $16.00-18.00 $17.00-19.00 

RROD Sededaitcncccniaasenanatreecenaaanns 18.00-20.00 13.00-16.00 15.00-17.00 
EWES: 

MIN distin ees ee St ee De 9.00-10.00 6.00- 8.00 11.00-12.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


LOINS: 
Sree ‘Th: -mwO $24.00-26.00 $17.00-20.00 $22.00-25.00 
40-12 1b; average: 2065. BEE 16.00-19.00 20.00-23.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS 

of frozen and cured meats, lard, creamery butter, and 
eggs on July 1, 1931, as compared with July 1, 1930, and 
average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds) : 


Commodity July 1, 1931 July 1, 1930 "kee 
Frozen beef................... 28,843,000 46,819,000 29,418,000 
Cured beet" ...-..--.-...2:... 16,679,000 20,072,000 19,307,000 
Lamb and mutton........ 2,722,000 4,820,000 2,612,000 
Prone ork: .........5...5 215,766,000 | 174,240,000 | 209,847,000 
Dry Salt POPK™ .. .ccccccc5. 156,476,000 | 108,171,000 | 153,660,000 
PICHIOG NOE ce sscss cs) 403,898,000 | 396,810,000 | 413,086,000 
Miscellaneous............... 74,969,000 87,980,000 69,961,000 

Total meats:....:...:.... 899,353,000 | 838,912,000 | 897,891,000 
BONN oo cane 115,873,000 | 120,322,000 | 160,469,000 
Beer. Bee a 89,286,000 | 106,522,000 89,025,000 
Frozen eggs...............-... 113,413,000 | 115,134,000 80,919,000 
Eggs (in cases)............ 9,495,000 10,743,000 9,791,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 





FEEDSTUFFS 


HE PRICE OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, 

Texas common points, for future shipment, on August 4 
was $18. At Kansas City, on August 1, hay prices were as 
follows: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, $15 to $16; No. 2 extra 
leafy, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, $18.50 to $14; No. 2 leafy, $12 to 
$13; No. 2, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 3 leafy, $9.50 to $10; No. 3, 
$8.50 to $9; sample, $5.50 to $8; prairie—No. 1, $8.50 to 
$9.50; No. 2, $7.50 to $8; No. 3, $6 to $7; sample, $4 to $6; 
timothy—No. 1, $9 to $10; No. 2, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 3, $6.50 
to $7; sample, $5.50 to $6; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $9 
to $10; No. 2, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 3, $5.50 to $7; clover—No. 
1, $8.50 to $9.50; No. 2, $7 to $8. 
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ONE YEAR’S FOREIGN COMMERCE 


HE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1931, FOR 

which the foreign-trade figures have now been compiled, 
was marked by a sharp drop in both exports and imports. 
How much of this was due to our new tariff rates, which 
went into effect a year ago, and how much to the world-wide 
industrial depression, we will leave for politicians and eco- 
nomists to fight out, confining ourselves to setting forth the 
bare facts: 





Twelve Months Ending 





June June 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Teepe tt $187,000,000 $294,659,000 | $3,083,419,000 | $4,693,624,000 


176,000,000 250,343,000 | 2,434,618,000 | 3,848,971,000 


Excess of exports} $ 11,000,000 $ 44,316,000 |$ 648,801,000 | $ 844,653,000 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal fats from the United States for the month of June 
and the six months ending June, 1931, as compared with the 
corresponding periods of the previous year, were as below 
(in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 





Six Months Ending 








June June 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Beef, fresh... a 139,971 270,197 | 1,165,440 | 1,417,282 
Beef, pickled “| 1,280,086 | 1,554,686 | 5,305,376 | 6,194,697 
>" aahanrnacanmaeetia ss 2'930,362 | 3,605,813 | 24,635,441 | 26,157,963 
ai el 4,350,369 | 5,430,696 | 31,106,257 | 33,769,942 


PORK PRODUCTS 












Six Months Ending 





June 
1931 1930 1931 1930 

Pork, fresh ....-..--.---.-.--- 745,875 1,103,698 4,765,245 | 11,245,375 
Pork, pickled... 1,153,549 2,887,913 8,234,652 | 17,745,456 
| eee wae 2,097,086 6,548,387 21,432,013 61,990,794 
Cumberland side: ade 196,868 478,834 918,043 2,792,990 
Hams and shoulders........... 9,721,213 12,157,887 47,439,092 | 67,941,947 
Eee rea 56,650 108 1,855,501 
Ca i a 37,785,509 56,666,087 | 318,218,337 | 375,050,837 
Lard a ee 174,300 143,422 855,998 1,262,142 
Neutral lard... cates 587,214 1,031,568 5,082,063 7,853,825 

ORI riictecatiies | 52,461,614 81,074,446 | 406,940,551 | 547,738,867 


Canada’s New Tariff 


The new Canadian tariff, which went into effect on June 
2, but is subject to action by the Dominion Parliament, im- 
poses a duty of 8 cents a pound on fresh beef, veal, lamb, and 
mutton, compared with 6 cents formerly; 3 cents a pound on 
live hogs, compared with 2 cents; 5 cents a pound on bacon, 
hams, shoulders, and other pork, compared with 3% cents; 
35 per cent ad valorem on canned meats, compared with 27%; 
and 7 cents a pound on cheese, compared with 3 cents. 






































LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A, C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, June 15, 1931. 


N ADDITION TO THE ECONOMIC DEPRESSION THAT 

is affecting all primary industries, beef-cattle breeders in 
Australia are at the moment facing a little crop of special 
disabilities, some of which may be of only a temporary nature, 
but which none the less are distressing while they last. 


First in its immediate effect is the slump in the markets 
for beef, both local and oversea. It is difficult to assess all 
the reasons for this in other countries, but there is no doubt 
that the fall in values here in Australia is primarily due to 
a swing over in the demand from beef to mutton and lamb. 
That, obviously, is a reflection of the reduced purchasing 
power of the consuming public. Pound for pound, mutton is 
cheaper than beef, and, irrespective of what the popular taste 
may be, people are being forced to buy the least expensive 
joints. 

The extent to which this change in diet has influenced 
cattle prices in the southern states, where the markets are 
governed entirely by the local butchering demand, may be 
gauged from the fact that good trade bullocks, which usually 
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sell at from $10.80 to $12 per cwt. (dressed weight) during 
the winter months, are today worth $7.20 to $8.40. Probably 
the average selling price of all offerings is somewhere below 
$7.20 per cwt. in the Sydney and Melbourne yards. 

The position in Queensland and the north generally is 
rather different, in that the price there is mainly controlled 
by the export demand. Though packers are operating freely, 
they have been forced to reduce their buying limits, owing 
to the continued weakness in the principal oversea markets. 
Quotations for Australian frozen beef were low enough in all 
conscience during May, and they have since dropped a couple 
of points. Early in June, sides were selling at from 5 to 5% 
cents per pound in the Smithfield, London, market—a level 
that has not been touched for years. It is gathered that the 
weakness is due—in part, at all events—to selling pressure 
from Brazil and other South American countries that are 
practically dumping beef on the British markets. The 
exchange position is playing its part in that. For instance, 
the Brazilian milreis, which at par is worth 32 cents, is 
quoted in London at 714 cents. It represents an exchange 
rate of over 75 per cent, and would enable a shipper who 
bought cattle with the native currency to sell with profit in 
England at a huge discount. It is true that Australian ship- 
pers have the benefit of a 30 per cent exchange rate at pres- 
ent, but the advantage is counteracted to some extent by an 
increase of 20 per cent in ocean freight. 

As previously mentioned, Queensland packers have been 
obliged to reduce buying limits. Those operating in the south 
of the state are offering $5.50 to $5.76 per ecwt. (dressed 
weight), delivered, for good average troops; in the central 
division the rate is about $5; and in the north, $4.32 to $4.56 
per cwt. Those prices apply only to payments for export- 
quality beef as passed by federal inspection, rejects being a 
good deal lower. 

Two recent incidents may be mentioned to illustrate the 
keen competition that exists in international markets for beef. 





One relates to a British Admiralty contract for the supply of 
900,000 pounds of cold-cure corned beef in tins. The con- 
tract had been held by certain Queensland packers for years, 
and, receiving advice that South America was likely to com- 
pete, they cut the price extremely low. I believe the rate ten- 
dered was 12 cents per pound. But, in spite of the fact that 
the British War Office always gives preference to Dominion 
tenderers, the order has gone to a South American firm. Its 
price must, therefore, have been well below 12 cents. The 
other incident is in connection with what is known as the 
Manila contract. That calls for the annual supply of some 
1,600 tons of frozen beef to the United States forces in 
Manila, Philippine Islands. Queensland packers have sup- 
plied the beef for many years, and, though they submitted the 
low tender price of 10 cenis per pound, a foreign firm in 
Manchuria—of all places—tendered lower still, and has booked 
the order. 

Among the other disabilities under which the cattle indus- 
try is suffering is the disturbing spread of the buffalo-fly 
eastward from the Northern Territory. This fly, it may be 
explained, is a quite small, biting and blood-sucking tropical 
insect that abounds in the moist coastal districts of the North- 
ern Territory and in the far north of Western Australia. It 
troubles stock, and particularly cattle, only during wet sea- 
sons, when it causes considerable loss of condition, besides 
damage to hides through chafing. It is believed to have been 
introduced into Australia from Java with some buffaloes a 
long time ago, and until recently had not spread into Queens- 
land. However, latterly it has made its appearance in parts 
of the north of that state, and it is feared that, if allowed to 
reach the railheads, it will extend rapidly to the richer cattle 
country in the central and eastern sectors; also that, with 
the aid of the coastal railways, it may spread south into the 
sub-tropical and temperate dairying districts, where the 
economic loss would be even greater than in the purely beef- 
producing country. 


learning. Last year he was the first 
individual upon whom was bestowed the 
award for distinguished service to agri- 
culture established by Senator Capper, 
of Kansas. 


NO CHANGE IN INTERNATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION THIS YEAR 


A short time ago it was announced by 
B. H. Heide, manager of the Interna- 





DEATH OF DR. BABCOCK 


The death of Dr. Stephen M. Babcock, 
discoverer of the modern process of 
measuring the butterfat content of milk, 
removes an outstanding figure from the 
ranks of scientists who have devoted 
their lives to the advancement of agri- 
culture. Throughout the worid, as far 
as dairying is practiced, his name has 
for many years been a household word. 
The “Babcock test,” replacing the older, 


| ANCHES, large or small, for sale, 

exchange or lease in Texas, New 

Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, 

Canada, California, Central and South 
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J. D. FREEMAN 


Gunter Building San Antonio, Texas 





complicated chemical analysis, is based 
upon the fact that butterfat is lighter 
than the other constituents of milk, and 
can easily be separated by centrifugal 
force. As a result of this invention, 
milk is today universally sold according 
to its butterfat content, whereas previ- 
ously it was sold by liquid measure. 
Also, the worth of individual cows can 
now readily be ascertained, making it 
possible to perpetuate pure lines of high 
productivity. 

Dr. Babcock refused to patent his 
process or profit personally by his work. 
His field of labor was the University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison, where he died 
on July 1, eighty-six years old. He was 
the recipient of many honors from for- 
eign governments and institutions of 


tional Live Stock Exposition, that steers 
exhibited at Chicago in the future would 
be classified on a weight basis, instead 
of by age—the system heretofore pre- 
vailing. Heeding the many protests re- 
ceived from prospective exhibitors, who 
complained that they had not been given 
notice of the change in time to prepare 
their entries for this year’s show accord- 
ing to the new rule, Mr. Heide now an- 
nounces that the age plan will remain in 
effect this year. 


BUFFALOES THRIVE IN CANADA. 


Twenty-three years ago the Canadian 
government bought about 800 buffaloes 
in Montana. The herd was transferred 
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to a special reserve in the Canadian 
National Park at Wainwright, Alberta. 
There they thrived and multiplied so 
rapidly that it was soon necessary to 
transfer large numbers to the North- 
west Territories, and also to kill a num- 
ber every year. At present there is a 
herd of 6,000 in the park at Wainwright, 
1,000 at Elk Island Park, Alberta, and 
about 13,000 at Wood Buffalo Park, 
Northwest Territories. In these re- 
serves the animals roam over sections of 
their natural habitat, much as their 
ancestors did in the earlier days. 


——_——_—_—. 


“PRIMITIVE AREAS” SET ASIDE IN 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


Twenty-eight mountainous areas in the 
national forests have been set aside by 
the Forest Service as “primitive areas,” 
to be devoted to the use of those who 
prefer their outings in virgin wilderness 
under living conditions approaching as 
near as possible those encountered by 
the explorers and pioneers of past gen- 
erations. A number of additional tracts 
also are being studied, and the Forest 
Service’s “primitive area” system even- 
tually will embrace suitable areas for 
purposes of public education and recrea- 
tion within the national forests in all 
major forest regions of the United States. 

Adapted for “roughing it,” these areas 
will be kept free from highway develop- 
ment and will usually be penetrated only 
by forest trails. Many of them are alpine 
in character, rich in scenery, but of lim- 
ited economic possibilities. Game and 
fish are plentiful in most of the areas. 

Sixteen of the primitive areas already 
approved by the Forester lie in Califor- 
nia, four in Oregon, three in Washington, 
two in Montana, and one each in Idaho, 
Utah, and New Mexico. Their aggregate 
area to date is 4,056,733 acres. 


FEDERAL CAMPAIGN FOR CON- 
TROL OF LIVER FLUKE 


To aid live-stock owners in controlling 
infestations of liver flukes, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is planning an 
intensive campaign of information and 
demonstration. The campaign is to get 
under way first in California, Arizona, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
Later it will be expanded to include 
about fifteen other states. 

Liver flukes are especiaily injurious 
to sheep and goats, but also affect cattle. 
They are flat, leaf-shaped, and pale 
brown in color, and live iff the bile-ducts 
of the liver, usually remaining there 
from nine to twelve months. Each 
fluke produces about 100,000 eggs, which 
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pass out in the manure of infested ani- 
mals. Under favorable conditions of 
temperature and moisture, the eggs 
hatch, and the microscopic embryos, 
scientifically known as miracidia, leave 
the eggs and swim about in pools, 
streams, or other bodies of water. 
Unless the embryo finds a suitable snail 
host, it lives only a short time—from 
one to three hours. Once within the 
snail, the embryo comes to rest near the 
lungs of the snail, where two stages of 
the fluke develop. 

The immature fluke leaves the snail 
as a free-swimming cercaria, which is 
the fourth or tailed stage of its larval 
life. It wiggles about in water, and 
ordinarily attaches itself to some object, 
such as a blade of grass or a leaf, and 
forms a cyst. When cercarie on grass 
or in water are swallowed by animals, 
they enter the digestive tract, where the 
cysts are dissolved, liberating the young 
fluke. It then bores through the walls 
of the intestines into the body cavity, 
where it wanders about until it reaches 
the liver, which it penetrates. It finally 
arrives at the bile-ducts, where it ma- 
tures. The time required for the 
completion of the life-cycle from egg to 


- egg is about six months. 


Flukes reduce the vitality of animals, 
and sometimes kill them, and also cause 
the liver and body tissues to be unfit 
for food. 


WHAT A BUSHEL OF WHEAT 
WILL BUY 


The present purchasing value of a 
bushel of wheat has been thus figured 
out by E. J. Garner, magazine publisher 
of Kansas: 


“A bushel of wheat (at the price now 
paid in Kansas) will buy only three 
loaves of bread, but it actualy produces 
sixty-five loaves. 

“A bushel of wheat won’t bring 
enough money to buy a haircut in a 
union barber shop. 
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“It takes a pound of wheat to buy a 
pound of ice. 

“It would take 259,000 bushels of 
wheat to pay President Hoover’s salary 
for one year.” 


A Slight Discrepancy.—In the course 
of the trial the judge turned to the negro 
woman on the stand and asked: 

“How old are you?” 

“T’se seventy-three, jedge.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yass, suh.” 

“Mandy, you don’t look seventy-three.” 

“T’se sure, jedge.” 

After a few moments the trial was in- 
terrupted by Mandy. 

“Jedge, I’se mistaken about my age be- 
ing seventy-three. That’s my bust meas- 
ure, suh.”—-Texas News. 





Denver Typewriter Co. 


Woodstock Distributors 
RENTALS, REPAIRS AND SUPPLIES 
ALL MAKES NEW PORTABLES 


We solicit your ee in rentals 
and sales 


1750 Champa Street Denver, Colorade 








HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $6; 

Grimm Alfalfa, $8; White Sweet 
Clover, $3. All 60-pound bushel. 
Return seed if not satisfied. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas, 










There is no Burdizzo method 
without the imported Burdizzo Pincers 


Bloodless Castrator 


The bag is not cut. Cords are crushed 
under the skin. Safe at any age or in any 
weather. 


Illustrated pamphlet and prices free 
THE WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
Stock Breeders’ Supplies 
1951 Speer Blvd., Denver, Colo. 














Fort Morgan, Colo. 


The Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Neb. 
Gentlemen: I purchased one of your Currying and Dipping 


Machines in the fall of 1926. 


It has proven very satisfactory in operation. The stock keeps 
it going day and night. The cattle I had a year ago were very 
bad with a disease similar to scab, and I thought I would have to 
dip some of them, but by using your machine they cured them- 
selves, so that it was not necessary to do any old-fashioned dip- 


ping in a vat. 


The company has dealt with me in a very satisfactory and cour- 
teous manner. I heartily recommend this machine and the com- 
pany. No feeder will regret purchasing this machine or dealing 


with this company. 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co. 


805 THIRD STREET 





(Signed) GEO. I. JOHNSTON. 


We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 
the Automatic Currying 


PENDER, NEBRASKA and Dipping Machine. 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE AND LIVE- 
STOCK REPORT 


Further declines, due to continued heat 
and shortage of moisture, marked range 
conditions in June, being the lowest for 
the nine years that the government re- 
ports have been issued. At the beginning 
of July the range was very dry in Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, eastern Ore- 
gon and Washington, Montana, western 
North and South Dakota, and northeast- 
ern Wyoming. Feed was good in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
western Kansas. Oklahoma was drying 
up. From Montana and the Dakotas, 
stock was being shipped out. The first 
crop of hay was generally short through- 
out the West. 

Cattle were mostly in good condition, 
but were beginning to lose flesh where 
feed was dry and short. The calf crop 


~~ “was.generally good. Sheep and lambs, 


too,” were beginning to show the effects 
of short-feed. 


LAMB CROP LARGER THAN 
LAST YEAR 


This year’s lamb crop in _ thirteen 
range states is reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be about 9 per 
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Save the middleman’s 
profit by ordering your 
saddle or harness direct 
from us, din 
Over 40 years’ experience back of every saddic 
we sell, Mihich assures the buyer of getting 
the greatest value for his money. New low 
prices now in effect. 
BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 
Write for Our Blg Free Catalog 


The FRED MUELLER 
Saddle & Harness Co. 
427 Mueller Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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cent larger than that of 1930, and repre- 
sents 1n increase of 22 per cent over the 
short crop of 1929. All states except 
Utah report an increase. The number 
of lambs docked in the range area dur- 
ing the current season is estimated at 
21,104,000, compared with 19,373,000 in 
1930 and 17,249,000 in 1929. 

For the country as a whole the 1931 
lamb crop is estimated to be 8 per cent 
in excess of that of 1930, or 31,684,000 
head against 29,364,000. In 1929, 26,- 
637,000 lambs were born in the United 
States. 


FEEDING LIVE STOCK IN MON- 
TANA DROUGHT AREA 


Stock-breeders in Petroleum County, 
Montana, are reported to have received 
offers from ranchers in neighboring 
counties, with a surplus of feed on their 
hands, to winter their live stock for 25 
per cent of the amount received for the 
animals when marketed. Some of them 
have accepted the offer, hoping that 
returns will justify the proceeding. 

Wheat hay in central Montana is sell- 
ing at $4 a ton. Information from 
South Dakota indicates that hay there is 
bringing $4 to $5 in the stack. 


LONG-LOST HERD LOCATED 


Solution of a century-old mystery, the 
subject of song and legend among south- 
ern cowboys, may have been found 
through the discovery of a cave in an 
isolated part of the Big Bend country of 
Texas. One hundred and nineteen years 
ago, the story runs, a large herd of cat- 
tle, being driven from Chihuahua in 
Mexico to San Antonio, was stampeded 
in a thunderstorm and swallowed uv by 
the earth. No trace was ever found of 
the animals, though the region was 
searched again and again. 

Last summer, while traveling through 
this section of the state, far from the 
railroad, L. D. Bertillion—a Mineola, 
Texas, business man—stumbled across a 
huge cave in a box canyon. In the cave 
were the horns and bones of: thousands 
of cattle, many of the horns—beau- 
tiful specimens of the characteristic long- 
horn type—being in a perfect state of 
preservation. 
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CHISHOLM TRAIL BEING MARKED 


The first marker on the old cattle 
trail crossing Wilbarger County, in 
Texas, in the old pioneer days was re- 
cently placed by P. P. Ackley, of Elk 
City, Oklahoma, president of the Long- 
horn Chisholm Trail Association. The 
location of the marker is on Highway 
No. 28, nine miles north of Vernon, 
Mr. Ackley’s former home, at the inter- 
section of the highway and the route of 
the trail. 





QUEENA STEWART AN AUTHORITY 
ON BRANDS 


Keeping alive the memory of the days 
when she rode the range with her 
father, the organizer of the Western 
South Dakota Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and became an expert in the art of 
reading brands, Miss Queena Stewart, 
the efficient and popular secretary of 
that organization since her father’s 
death a few years ago, has recently put 
the final touches upon a compilation of 
all the brands recorded in the archives 
of the States of South and North 
Dakota. What this amounts to may be 
judged from the fact that North Dakota 
has more than 8,500 registered brands, 
and South Dakota 6,500. 

Copies of the brands are furnished to 
inspectors at live-stock markets, who 
are thus aided in checking up on cases 
of cattle-rustling. 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Wyoming 


This has been the driest summer in 
this section for many years. All live 
stock is in very good shape, as grass 
started very early this spring, and the 
drought is just now beginning to be 
felt. The hay crop is short, and grain 
crops are a total failure, but there is 
much feed left in the stack from last 
year; so many people will be able to 
hold their cattle—JOHN VAN _ HER- 
WYNEN, Clareton. 


Canada 


Pastures were short earlier in the sea- 
son, but are in excellent condition now. 
Lambs are coming on the market in 
good shape. No grass cattle yet to 
speak of. Hog run fair for this time 
of year. Expect around 25 per cent in- 
crease over last year’s hog crop.—G. A. 
WRIGHT, Bentley, Alberta. 


Just returned from Chicago, having 
shipped there six cars of choice steers. 
Paid your government $4,233 duty. 
Therefore I 7 no money to pay my 
subscription THE PRODUCER. Could 
ship you another car of cattle, but I am 
under the impression that you people do 
not care for good cattle—T. C. MILNEs, 
Claresholm, Alberta. 
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CATTLE AND BEEF PRICES 


Price Fluctuations 





Prices of meats and by-products (such as 
hides, lamb pelts, tallow, etc.) determine 
prices of live stock. Packer salesmen make 
every effort to get highest prices, but they 
can get only that price at which the meat 
will move into consumption. This is the 
market price. 


Day to day and week to week, fluctu- 
ations in receipts of live stock cause fluctu- 
ations in the supply of meats. This in turn 
causes fluctuations in livestock prices. 


Ordinarily the amount of money that 
consumers have to spend for meats does 
not vary greatly from day to day or week 
to week. When it does, in times of un- 
employment, as at present, the tendency of 


meat and livestock prices is downward. 


This effect on the prices of meats and live 
stock is illustrated in the average weekly 
prices of cattle and wholesale prices of the 
corresponding grades of beef at Chicago 
shown in the accompanying chart. They 
were taken from reports of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


The fluctuating prices of hides and other 
by-products also have an effect but space 
does not permit their discussion here. The 
money from beef represents 80 to 90 per 
cent of the total money the packer receives 
for the meat and by-products of cattle, 
hence it is the largest single product that 
affects the price of the live animal. 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 
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